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THE     CATAPULT    AS    A    GREAT    ENGINE    OF    WAR    IN     ANCIENT     ROME 
The  catapult  was  a  formidable  engine  of  attack,  and,  together    with   the   battering-ram,   performed   the  function   discharged 
by    heavy    artillery    in    modern    military    operations.  _  From   the   painting    by    Sir    Edward    Poynter,    P.  R.  A. 


THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY 
What  It  Is 

A  New  Work 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  a  new  work,  on  a  new  plan, 
by  new  minds,  writing  history  in  a  new  way.  Its  twelve  richly  stored 
volumes  picture  every  step  of  human  development  —  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  human  race  in  all  its  divisions  —  as  no  other  work  has 
done  before  it. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  not  a  dry  re-hash  of  old  books 
and  old  stories  as  most  large  compilations  of  world  history  have  been. 
It  is  not  a  compilation  at  all.  It  is  a  fresh,  vivid,  living  history  of 
all  the  varied  fields  which  it  covers.  Each  division,  each  section  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  authority ;  and  these  men  have  written  this  history 
from  a  thoroughly  twentieth-century  point  of  view.  The  result  is  not 
a  big  historical  encyclopedia,  but  a  series  of  enchanting  volumes,  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  pages,  where  every  page  teems  with  human 
interest. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  has  drawn  upon  the  most  distin- 
guished scholarship  of  Europe,  and  many  of  the  greatest  living 
writers  of  history  —  such  men  as  Lord  Bryce,  Professor  Sayce,  Pro- 
fessor Helmolt,  Professor  Brandis,  Professor  Winckler,  and  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  But  it  is  not  at  all  a  work  for  scholars.  It  is  a  work 
for  the  home  and  the  family,  for  the  children  and  the  grown-ups,  in 
brief,  for  those  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  actual  world 
in  which  they  live,  how  it  has  come  to  be  and  what  it  is. 

For  these  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  provides  a  series  of 
swift  flashing  pictures  that  range  over  all  the  ages,  all  peoples,  all 
lands,  all  tongues,  all  times.  Over  its  pages  you  cannot  grow  weary, 
for  the  action  moves  as  rapidly  almost  as  in  a  moving  picture  enter- 
tainment. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  traces  out  the  whole  story  of  the 
human  race.  It  goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  man  —  back  to  the 
men  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  ago  —  the  cave  men,  the  forest  men,  the  cliff  dwellers,  and  the 
first  hunters.  It  tells  of  the  dawn  of  civilisation,  recounts  all  the 
stories  of  man's  upward  progress,  his  struggles  to  be  free,  to  be  rich, 
to  be  enlightened,  and  to  conquer  the  whole  earth.  It  ends  only  with 
his  latest  achievements,  with  the  story  of  the  living  races,  in  every 
clime  of  the  globe. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  embraces  12  handsome  volumes 
and  is  illustrated  with  a  profusion  of  pictures  such  as  scarcely  any 
history  has  offered  before.  Perhaps  one-third  of  its  7,000  pages  is 
devoted  to  pictures  —  over  8,000  illustrations  in  all. 

[All  of  the  illustrations  for  this  booklet  are  taken  directly  from  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY.] 

Copyright,  1915,  by  The  Grolier  Society^ 


A  Panorama  of  the  World 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  not  a  mere  picture-book;  the  text 
contained  in  its  7.000  pages  would  equal  a  score  of  works  like 
"Ivanhoe,"  "  Hypatia  "  or  "The  Crisis."  But  it  is  illustrated  as 
perhaps  no  great  historical  work  was  ever  illustrated  before, — 
with  colour  plates,  reproductions  in  tint,  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand full  page  pictures  of  the  most  varied  interest,  almost  telling 
the  whole  fascinating  story  in  themselves,  and  presenting  a  veri- 
table panorama  of  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth.  All  in  all 
there  are  over  8,000  illustrations.  In  this  booklet  you  will  find  a 
little  over  50. 


What   ciniiire   has   there   ever  i)c<  ii   more   than    tlirce   tinu-s   as   large   and 
j)0])ulons  as  the  Roman   Empire  at  the  heiglit  of  its  power? 
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How  far  south  did  the  ice  age  extend  in  Europe  and  in  America    and 
how  did  it  affect  early  man?    <ffif  A /2- 
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A  marvel  of  the  classical  world  :   tlie  "speaking     colossi  of  M 


The  World  Story 


If  as  a  child  you  could  have  been  told,  in  all  its  rich  and  romantic 
detail,  the  story  of  the  world;  if  as  a  grown  boy  or  girl  you  could 
have  had  in  your  hands  a  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  whole  won- 
derful tale  was  unfolded,  would  it  not  have  been  fascinating?  Would 
it  not  more  or  less  have  coloured  your  whole  life? 

And  if  you  could  now  tell  j-our  children  all  this  enchanting  his- 
tory, and  if  you  could  put  into  the  hands  of  your  growing  boys  and 
girls  a  work  in  which  the  entire  narrative  is  contained,  down  to  the 
very  last  word  of  modern  knowledge  and  discovery,  is  there  any  richer 
reward  which  you  could  offer  them?  Could  years  of  schooling  do 
any  more  for  them? 

The  Story  of  the  World!  What  a  vision  it  summons!  Races, 
kingdoms,  civilisations  that  were  once  rich  and  powerful,  holding  the 
centre  of  the  world's  stage,  disappearing  for  ever;  empires  ciTimbling 
into  dust;  fierce  liordes  of  barbaric  invaders  coming  down  upon  and 
taking  possession  of  the  fairest  fields  of  Europe  and  even  the  treas- 
ures of  Egypt ;  romantic  and  mighty  figures  springing  into  view  — 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Attila,  Columbus,  Pizzaro,  Peter  the  Great,  King 
Arthur,  Bnice,  Frederick  the  Great,  Bismarck,  Washington,  Napo- 
leon, Lincoln  —  hundreds  of  them,  making  the  pages  of  history  glow 
with  stirring  tales,  daring  deeds,  far-reaching  victories,  great  human- 


Wbea  was  the  importation  of  slaves  forbidden  in  the   United  States? 


2bl4         ^'^*^^^?*^^^ji*j^/"  the  United  States  had  a  total  of  20  kiUed  on  the 


ities.     Lives  there  a  mind  so  dead  that  it  does  not  vibrate  with  the 
recital  of  their  fortunes,  their  defeats,  their  triumphs? 

But  history  is  something  more  than  just  the  hves  and  doings  of 
a  few  great  adventurers  and  warriors  and  i*uhng  minds.  Back  of  all 
this  is  the  life  of  the  people  thej^  ruled,  the  races  to  which  they  belong, 
the  civilisations  of  which  they  were  a  part.  History  that  does  not 
tell  the  larger  storj"  is  but  a  child's  tale,  and,  so  gi*eedy  is  the  child 
mind  of  to-day,  a  tale  no  longer  satisfying  to  the  child  mind. 

The  Pageant  of  Time 

The  rich  and  teeming  life  of  Egypt  did  not  spring  into  being  with 
the  Rameses,  who  were  the  builders  of  the  jjyramids  and  other  mighty 
works;  they  were  a  part  of  it.  Before  Sennacherib  could  make 
Babylon  the  wonder  of  the  world,  his  country  had  to  become  wealthy, 
and  his  people  must  have  reached  a  high  stage  of  culture  and  indus- 
try. Before  art  and  architec- 
ture, oratory  and  letters,  —  be- 
fore Phidias  and  Demosthenes 
and  Plato,  —  could  make  the 
narrow  state  of  Athens  the  glory 
of  its  time  there  had  to  be  a 
thousand  years  of  Hellenic  and 
JNIycenean  development.  Before 
Rome  could  offer  Csesar  its 
legions  with  which  to  conquer 
the  worlds  it  had  to  become 
strong  and  powerful  and  learn 
the  ways  of  mastery  and  govern- 
ment. 

Before  it  could  learn  the 
power  of  industry  and  restraint, 
nearly  the  Avhole  human  race  had 
to  go  through  long  centuries  of 
slavery.  Before  modern  Europe 
could  arise,  feudalism  and  serfdom  had  to  be.  Before  the  great  ex- 
periment of  self-government  on  the  American  continent  could  be 
undertaken  with  any  chance  of  success,  there  had  to  be  numberless 
attempts  AA-hich  failed.  The  Republic  of  Venice  was  born  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Rome  a  thousand  years  before  that. 


SIEGE  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  FORT  B\  RAMESES  II. 
Rameses  II.  carried  on  many  wars  which,  as  in  this  painting 
from  a  Nubian  temple,  were  always  recorded  as  victorious 


The  Bigness  of  History 

History  then  is  something  bigger  and  greater  than  just  tales  of 
wars  and  conquests,  of  kings  and  kaisers.  Greek  culture  and  the 
Hellenic  spirit,  Roman  roads  and  Roman  law.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  inventions  of  Galileo  and  James 
Watt,  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  of  gunpowder,  of 
printing,  of  steam  power,  of  electricity,  have  been  worth  more  to  the 


How  old  is  the  oldest  cxistiii'r  hit  of  writlcii  historv? 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    ATHENS:    THE    GREAT    PHILOSOPHERS    OF    GREECE 
From  a  fine  fresco  in  the  Vatican  by  Raphael,  representing  the  great  Greek  philosophers.      In  the  centre  Plafo, 
with  Aristotle  beside  him,  is  expounding  to  disciples  standing  around,  while  Diogenes  lies  on  the  steps,  Alcibiad^s 
Xenophon,  and  others  listening  to  Socrates  ;  below  them  Pythagoras,  Heraclitus  sitting  alone,  and  Democritus  by  th. 
base  of  the  pillar  ;  at  the  right,  on  the  steps,  Pyrrho,  Arcesilaus  and  others ;  and  below  Archimedes  teaching  geometry 

world,  to  the  life  of  to-day,  to  you,  than  the  lives  of  all  the  Caesars 
and  kaisers  and  tzars  that  ever  lived. 

And  if  we  wish  to  know  the  world's  full  story,  we  must  know 
something  more  than  just  the  little  part  of  it  which  has  been  written 
down  in  books;  we  must  know  the  larger  story  which  is  written  on 
papyri,  and  in  inscriptions  on  tombs  and  monuments,  in  the  picture 
writing  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  pictures  found  in  the  caves  and  grot- 
toes, and  still  further  back  it  must  be  read  in  the  excavations  of  the 
floors  of  these  caves,  just  as  we  read  the  larger  geological  record  in 
the  strata  of  the  rocks. 

How  long  has  man  lived  upon  the  earth?  Whence  did  he  come? 
What  were  the  earliest  fields  of  his  activity?  Did  he  develop  in  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  or  in  the  bitter  cold  of  glacial  Europe? 

The  New  Materials 

Were  the  earliest  civilisations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  along  the  Nile,  or  in  Mesopotamia,  or  in  middle  France?  How 
many  empires  or  peoples  as  great  as  those  of  Alexander  or  the 
Pharaohs  flourished  before  these  and  disappeared  leaving  hardly  a 
trace?  Who  was  Sargon?  And  who  were  the  mythical  heroes  that 
these  ancient  peoples  worshipped  as  gods?  These  are  the  materials 
which  make  history,  as  it  is  written  to-day,  a  hundredfold  richer  and 
of  a  hundredfold  deeper  meaning  than  the  histories  of  a  century  or 
half  a  century  ago.  And  these  are  the  materials  which  form  so  strik- 
ing a  part  of  the  new  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  which  this  booklet 
describes. 

6  Who  was  burned  in  Edinburgh  as  a  witch,  because  she  conspired  against 

King  James  V? 


THE    LAST    PROCESSION    OF    AN    IMPERIAL    MONSIER 

Vitellius   had    no   thought   of   anything    but   his   own    pleasures,    and    was   speedily   ruining    the   country    to   entertain 

his   companions   in   debauch,  until   retribution    came  when    Vespasian    was   declared   emperor   and    Vitellius   was   made 

thus  to  parade  the  streets,  a  sword  held  beneath   his  chin   to  make  him  keep  up  his  head,  on   the  way  to  execution. 

From  the  painting  by  Georjjes  Rochegro-.se. 

Who    inspired    Columbus    with    the    belief    that    the    earth    was    round:-  '    ' 


\ 


Why  was  the  detent  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ahnost  the  decisive  event 

in  Americaij  history? 


The  Beginnings  of  Man 

How  much  of  the  histor)^  of  the  world  do  you  know?  And  for 
that  matter,  how  much  does  anyone  know? 

Written  history  as  we  now  know  it,  with  some  regard  for  dates 
and  fact,  goes  back  only  to  early  Greek  times,  say  to  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century  b.  c.^  so  that  carefully  recorded  history  really 
covers  only  a  matter  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  years.  This  used 
to  seem  a  long  time,  but  now  it  does  not,  because  we  have  come  to 
know  for  what  an  immense  period  man  has  been  upon  the  earth. 

We  know  authentic  history  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  much  farther  back  —  back  perhaps  to  more  than  four 
thousand  b.  c.  This  has  been  worked  out  from  inscriptions  and  the 
hieroglyphics  or  "  sacred  carvings  "  of  the  Egyptians,  from  dates 
upon  tombs,  genealogies  of  the  ancient  kings  and  the  like. 


JULIUS    CESAR'S    COMPLETE    SUBJECTION    OF    THE     GAULS 
During  the  triumvirate  Cxsar  was  supreme  in  his  great  province  of  Gaul,  which  he  had  reduced  to  one  uniform  govern- 
ment, with  the  design  of  using  its  strength  against  Rome  itself  if  the  need  arose.    He  achieved  this  result  after  crushing 
a  formidable  rising  under  Vercingetorix  in  52  B.C.     The  illustration  shows  the  rebellious  Gallic  leader  before  Caesar. 


Wlint  liroiiglit  about  the  .MMssacce  of  C'awiiporc  and  vSiijje  of  Lucknow 


How  did  the  Crusades  help  to 
Europe? 


'ut   the   Revival  of  Learnir 


The  Colour  of  History 


Royalty  in  these  days  is  a  drab  affair.  Kings  and  emperors  walk 
the  streets  of  their  capitals  and  are  unnoticed.  Xot  so  in  ancient 
days.  Like  children,  the  child-like  people  of  earlier  times  revelled 
in  gorgeous  colour  and  wonderful  costumes.  Their  magnificence 
is  mirrored  in  some  of  the  beautiful  coloured  plates  which  adorn 
THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY. 


What  two  nations  which  are  now   allies   were   at  war  with   each   other 
for  a  hundred  years? 


6000  Years  of  Authentic  History 

This  means  that  we  know  something  about  the  doings  of  peoples 
and  dynasties  not  very  different  from  those  now  existing  for  at  least 
six  thousand  years.  Probablj''  as  excavations  go  on  this  record  may 
be  somewhat  increased.  But  not  greatly.  Here  time,  the  arch-enemy 
of  all  human  Avorks,  begins  as  it  were  to  shut  the  gates. 

But  the  story  of  a  yet  remoter  past  may  still  be  read  in  the  pot- 
teries and  metal  workings  of  peoples  whom  we  may  never  know  by 
name,  but  who  have  left  us  records  of  their  existence  and  proofs  of 
a  relatively  high  civilisation.  Around  the  JNIediterranean  and  in  Asia 
Minor  we  are  now  sure  that  for  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Pharaohs  and  before  Sargon  there  were  peoples  who  had  a  verj'^  re- 
markable art,  knew  how  to  w^ork  in  clay,  utilised  fire  to  harden  their 
creations,  appreciated  colour  and  have  left  some  often  remarkable 
specimens  of  their  handicraft.  These  people,  for  instance,  were  far 
higher  in  their  stage  of  culture  than  the  North  American  Indians 
who  were  found  here  when  the  settlers  from  Europe  came. 


The  Cave  People 

You  may  say  that  in  a  way  the  records  of  these  civilised  folk 
aroimd  the  INIediterranean  go  back  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
years;    perhaps  further.     But  civilisation  is  a  plant  of  very  slow 


THE     CHURCH     OF     CONSTANTINE,     NOW     A     MOHAMMEDAN      MOSQUE 
A   Mohammedan   mosque  dedicated   to  a  saint  seems  strange  ;    but  "  Saint  Sophia  "  signifies  "  Holy   Wisdom."      It  was 
originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Constantino,  and  was,  of  course,  a  Christian  church,  but  it  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
Moslems.     On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  effigies  were  left  untouched,  and  the  name  of  the  Saviour  is  still  among  the  prophets 

honoured  therein,  as  we  have  seen  on  page  2,883.     I^he  interior  of  St.  Sophia  is  a  magnificent  sight. 
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rrom   wIkiI   jjcoijIc  of  the  Ea.st  do  \\c  get   tlic   word   "  assa.ssiii 


growth.  Back  of  them  there  must  have  been  thousands  of  years  in 
which  these  people  were  slowly  learning  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Is 
all  record  of  them  lost?  No,  for  even  these  vanished  folk  have  left 
their  implements  of  flint  and  stone,  their  rude  pottery,  and  even 
their  bones  to  tell  us  of  their  existence. 

These  were  the  cave  people  of  earliest  Europe  and  in  recent  years 
the  knowledge  of  these  people  through  exploration  of  the  caves  has 
been  immensely  enriched.  Such  enormous  quantities  of  their  relics 
have  been  found,  arrow  heads,  bone  knives,  spears,  rude  grinding 
stones  and  the  like  that  it  has  been  possible  for  those  who  have  been 
working  in  these  fields  to  fix  the  successive  stages  of  culture  through 
which  these  people  passed. 

Modern  Types  of  Cave  Man 

Strangely  enough  these  successive  stages  of  culture  correspond 
almost  exactly  to  the  levels  reached  by  some  existing  races.    For  ex- 

j ample,  the  civilisation 
of  the  Esquimaux  runs 
strangely  parallel  with 
that  of  a  race  which 
roamed  all  over  France 
tens  of  thousands  of 
years  ago.  The  Bush- 
,men  and  the  Hotten- 
3  tots  of  Africa  have  an 
I  art  and  a  mode  of  life 
^that  correspond  almost 
identically  with  that  of 
another  old  people  of 
Southern  Europe. 
And  the  Tasmanians, 
now  extinct,  and  some 
of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  represent  an- 
other stage;  and  our 
North  American  In- 
dians another. 

In    the    caves    the 
records  of  these  succes- 
sive people  lie  in  strata 
^^^^laid     one     above     the 

%.^'l<«^**?_i^!r,J»J^W  other      nftpn     wi+Tn     nr\r> 
ENGLAND'S    CRUSADING     KING,     RICHARD     CCEUR     DE     LION  "Lliei,     OlteU     Wim     COU- 

Filled  with  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels,  Richard  1.,  King- of  England,    Sldcrablc    layCrS    of    dirt 

sailedfortheEastinDeceraber,  1190,  and  fought  heroically  against  the  Christians' enemies.   g^jj^J  ffrOWth  in  bptwP    n 

showing  that  the  caves  had  been  washed  by  floods,  or  by  the  sea  for 
long  periods  in  between.  By  the  aid  of  these  superimposed  layers 
it  is  possible  to  follow  the  advance  of  early  man  as  clearly  and  accu- 
rately as  it  has  been  possible  to  sketch  the  history  of  life  upon  the 
earth  from  the  fossils  found  in  the  different  strata  of  the  rocks. 
12 


What  German  princess  became  the  most  famous  ruler  in   Russia  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great? 


THE    NORTHMEN    TAKING    POSSESSION    OF    ICELAND 
Instances  of  peoples   taking   possession  of  uninhabited   lands  and  settling  therein  are  extremely  rare.     Iceland  is  the  best 
example  known.     The  hardy  Northmen  took   possession   of  it  in   the  ninth  century,  but  found  the  country  untenanted. 

357 

How  long  ago  was  tht:  last  *itch  burned  in  America? 


Man  Born  in  the  Ice  Age? 

Everyone  knows  that  the  larger  part  of  Europe  and  of  North 
America  down  to  about  the  end  of  Manhattan  Island  was  once  cov- 
ered with  tremendous  sheets  of  ice,  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
of  feet  thick.  How  these  vast  glacial  sheets  came  to  descend  upon 
the  earth  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  do  know  now  that  part  of  the  earth 
at  least  which  they  covered  was  inhabited  by  man  before  they  came, 
or  at  least  in  the  intei-vals  of  their  comings  and  goings,  for  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  in  the  Alps  how  they  extended  themselves  over  the  plains, 
then  retreated,  then  came  again  several  times. 

Somewhere  apparently  in  these  interglacial  periods  the  human 
race  was  born ;  and  utilising  some  very  remarkable  discoveries  in  the 
Alps  and  linking  these  with  the  races  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  been 
possible  to  fix  beyond  peradventure  the  fact  that  the  human  race  has 
lived  upon  earth  for  at  least  several  hundred  thousand  years. 

Is  not  it  fascinating  to  look  back  for  such  a  long  sweep  of  time, 
and  follow  the  unveiling  of  human  genius  and  human  ability,  up 
through  all  the  ages  to  the  amazing  point  which  we  have  now  reached, 
when  literally  we  may  shout  thousands  of  miles  through  the  air,  and 
gauge  the  speed  of  suns  thousands  of  times  larger  than  our  own? 


The  Wonderful  New  Story 

How  much  of  this  wonderful  story  do  you  know?  The  chances 
are,  not  very  much.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  if  you  do  not  know 
it  at  all,  for  it  is  all  so  very  new.  It  is  not  in  the  older  histories.  But 
now  that  you  can  know  it,  now  that  the  whole  wonderful  story  is 
accessible,  can  you  think  of  anything  more  absorbing,  more  inspiring? 
Could  any  novel  be  more  fascinating?  Don't  you  want  to  know  about 
it,  and  have  your  children  know  about  it? 

We  know  of  only  one  work  in  which  the  whole  wonderful  narra- 
tive, so  old  and  yet  so  new,  is  contained.  This  is  the  twelve  volumes 
of  a  new  work  about  which  this  booklet  is  written. 
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HANSEATIC      BUILDINGS 


THE      ONCE      FAMOUS     COMMERCIAL     CITY     OF     BRUGES 


DEPOTS   OF   THE   POWERFUL   TRADE  COMBINATION.  THE  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE 
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What  king  saved  Western  Europe  from  becoming  a  part  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire? 


BLACK  AGNES  DEFENDING  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUNBAR  AND  REPULSIiMG  THE  ENGLISH 
The  grreat  fortress  of  Dunbar  was  attacked  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1239.  In  the  absence  of 
the  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  his  wife,  known  as  Black  Agnes,  defended  the  castle  and  drove  back  its  assailants. 

Its  Unique  Arrangement 

Nothing  will  better  describe  the  comprehensive  range  of  THE 
BOOK  OF  HISTORY  than  a  sketch  of  the  first  volume,  which 
includes  the  first  Grand  Division  of  the  work  — "  Man  and  the 
Universe." 

There  is  first  of  all  a  wonderful  "  View  Across  the  Ages  "  from 
the  fascinating  pen  of  Viscount  Bryce:  a  rapid  "  Summary  of  World 
History,"  by  Arthur  D.  Innes,  and  then  a  tabular  chronology  of  ten 
thousand  years  of  history,  with  a  reference  chart  showing  how  the 
nations  as  they  have  come  and  gone  have  stood  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Then  comes  "  The  Making  of  the  Earth  and  the  Coming  of 
IVIan,"  with  graphic  chapters  on  the  beginning  of  the  earth,  by  Pro- 
fessor Sollas  of  Oxford,  "  How  Life  Became  Possible  on  the  Earth," 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  and  "  How  ]\Ian  Obtained  the  Mas- 
tery of  the  Earth,"  by  Dr.  Archdall  Reid.  Next  we  have  "  The  Rise 
of  ISIan  and  the  Eve  of  History,"  —  a  lively  sketch  of  the  world 
before  history,  —  by  Professor  Johannes  Ranke;  "  The  Great  Steps 
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Which  of  Napoleon's  generals   founded   a  dynasty  wliich  still  exists? 


PIZARRO    DESCRIBING    TO    CHARLES    V.    OF    SPAIN    THE    TEMPTING    RICHES    OF    PERU 
Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the  golden  land  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabited  Peru 
held  a  strange  fascination  for  Spanish  adventurers,  of  whom  at  once  the  most  unscrupulous  and  the  most  brilliant 
was  Francisco  Pizarro,  an   erstwhile  pig-tender  of  Estremadura.     Returning  to  Spain  after  one  voyage  with  a 
grlowing  account  of  the  Inca  kingdom,  with  its  reputed  wealth  of  gold  and  other  precious  minerals,  he  found  ; 
difficulty  in  persuadiCE  Charles  V.  to  grant  him  the  exploring  rights  for  the  conquest  of 


From  the  painting  by  Llzcano 


the  new  province. 
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What  noted  Roman  orator  had  a  flute  played  softly  beliind  liim  as  he 
spoke? 


THE     BROTHERS     CABOT     LEAVING     BRISTOL     ON     A    VOYAGE     OF     DISCOVERY 
In  the  month  of  May,  L4vi7,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.     In  the 
hope  of  reaching:  China,  the  ships  steered  north-west,  and  in  this  way  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  were  discovered. 

From  tlie  painting  by  Ernest  Board  by  tlie  artist's  permission 

in  Man's  Development,"  by  Professor  Joseph  Kohler;  "  The  Birth 
of  CiviHsation,"  by  Dr.  Fhnders  Petrie;  "  How  CiviHsation  came  to 
Europe,"  bj^  David  George  Hogarth;  a  vivid  chapter  on  "  The 
Triumph  of  Race,"  by  Dr.  Archdall  Reid,  and  then  an  alphabetic 
conspectus  of  all  the  world's  races. 

The  review  of  man's  early  history  —  his  pre-history,  as  it  were  — 
concludes  with  a  section  on  the  "  Making  of  the  Nations,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  Ratzel,  giving  their  birth  and  growth,  the  influence 
of  land  and  water  on  national  history,  the  size  and  power  of  nations, 
and  a  view  of  man's  future  history. 

The  Latest  Word  in  History 

In  this  single  volume  you  have  the  last  word  of  modern  historical 
science  and  modern  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  human  race.  Half  a  century  ago  this  volume  could 
scarcely  have  been  written.     To-day  the  story  is  all  but  complete. 

What  a  strange  and  thrilling  story  it  is !  If  you  have  never  read 
it  you  should  do  so,  and  you  will  find  it  told  here  in  the  most  fasci- 
nating way  from  the  pens  of  men  who  have  given  their  lives  over  to 
searching  out  every  little  detail  of  the  human  story. 
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How  (lid  the   Hoheiizollerns  l)Ccoiiie  kings  of  Prussin? 


LORD  BRYCE 
In  his  brilliant  introduction  to  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY,  which  he  entitles  "A  View  Across 
the  Ages,"  he  graphically  describes  the  great  change  in  the  methods  of  writing  history  and  the 
immense  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  past  days  which  have  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  new 
work.  His  essay  is  characterised  by  that  same  clearness  of  vision  and  simple  and  fascinating 
style  which  make  his  work  on  "  The  American  Commonwealth "  a  classic.  Lord  Bryce  was 
known  as  a  scholarly  historian  before  his  fine  and  sympathetic  study  of  American  institutions 
brought  him  a  larger  fame. 
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What  popular  French  general  tried  to  start  a  revolution  in  France  20 
years  ago  and  committed  suicide  when  he  failed? 


The  Introduction  by  Lord  Bryce 

At  the  head  of  the  work  stands  the  brilhant  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor Bryce,  as  he  was  so  long  known  to  us.  Few  men  are  more 
ideally  equipped  to  write  it.  It  is  almost  forgotten  now  that  Lord 
Bryce  was  a  distinguished  historian  long  before  he  wrote  his  great 
work  upon  "  The  American  Commonwealth."  His  history  of  the 
"  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  is  not  merely  the  standard  work  upon  the 
subject  in  English,  but  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  pieces  of  histor- 
ical writing  from  the  pen  of  any  living  man.  He  combines  not  only 
wide  research  and  erudition,  but  a  charm  of  style  and  presentation 
seldom  found  among  the  more  recent  historians. 

The  New  Spirit  in  History 

In  his  introduction  he  tells  in  a  charming  way  of  the  new  aims  and 
tlie  new  methods  in  the  Avriting  of  history  and  how  the  great  change 
has  come  about.  The  nineteenth  century,  he  tells  us,  was  marked 
especially  by  three  things  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  historian. 
In  the  first  place  it  enormously  widened  our  knowledge  of  the 
Pre-historic.  The  discoveiy  of  methods  for  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tions found  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Crete  and  Greece  literally  opened  to 
us  a  new  and  unknown  world.  The  voyage  of  Columbus  was  hardly 
of  greater  effect  in  widening  the  range  of  human  knowledge.  The 
result  is  that  the  modern  historian  has  resources  which  are  boundless, 
as  compared  Avith  those  of  Gibbon  and  the  older  writers. 

Next  was  the  introduction  of  a  far  more  critical  handling  of  mate- 
rials. Stories  Avhich  had  passed  muster  for  centuries  were  found  to 
be  either  grossly  perverted,  or  wholl}^  untrue. 

And  finally,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sciences  had  a  deep  influence 
not  merely  in  providing  new  facts,  new  materials,  but  on  the  very 
mental  attitude  of  the  men  who  write  history.  The  conception  of 
human  history  as  a  part  of  trie  vast  scheme  of  development,  extending 
over  thousands  of  years,  gave  to  its  study  a  new  meaning  and  a  new 
interest. 

Ancient  Times  and  Living  Tribes 

We  now  have  a  new  view  of  man's  place  in  nature's  kingdom,  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  this  new  knowledge  we  can  see  how  customs  and 
institutions  have  arisen,  which  have  survived  long  after  the  reason  for 
them  has  disappeared.  Or  again  we  see  wdiy  great  nations  have  waned 
and  vanished  under  the  changing  conditions  of  industry  and  society. 

In  early  times,  the  spots  most  attractive  for  settlement  were  those 
where  food  was  abundant  and  the  climate  genial  enough  to  make 
clothing  and  shelter  matters  of  no  great  moment.  But  to-day,  the 
great  civilisations  which  w^ere  reared  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
on  the  hot  plains  of  JNIesopotamia  have  disappeared  and  in  their  stead 
the  larger  centres  of  population  are  near  the  iron  and  coal  mines, 
which  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  England  and 
Germany. 
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What   is   counted   the  most  beautiful   temple  of  antiquity? 


4072 


Wliich  colony  first 
ill  America? 


rmed  the  Indians  to  fight 


The  Great  Centres  of  the  Future 

With  the  progress  of  invention,  still  greater  changes  will  naturally 
take  place.  The  amazing  development  of  electricity  may  mean  that 
mountainous  regions  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  such  as  the  coasts  of 
western  Norway  and  around  Puget  Sound  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  may,  by  the  abundance  of  water  power  they  can 
supply,  become  the  great  centres  of  population. 

Professor  Bryce  traces  the  mighty  influence  of  the  sea  in  history 
and  shows  how  extending  commerce  and  trade  has  brought  to  the 
whole  world  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  development  never  before 
known.  In  ancient  times,  the  East  M^as  virtually  shut  off  from 
Europe  and  the  West.  Great  wastes  of  barren  land  formed  an  almost 
impassable  boundary.  All  of  America  was  of  course  unknown.  To- 
day the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  respond  to  the  latest  inven- 
tions, and  ancient  lands,  dormant  for  two  thousand  years,  begin  to 
thrill  with  new  life.  On  the  plains  of  India  and  China  is  still  to  be 
found  more  than  half  the  human  race.  When  these  vast  peoples 
awake  and  take  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  world,  that  life  must  be 
considerably  affected.  Half  the  population  of  Europe  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathians.  All  that  vast  region  has 
been  until  recentlj^  almost  a  sealed  book. 

"  Europeanising  **  the  Earth 

Professor  Bryce  writes  most  interestingly  about  what  he  terms 
the  "  Europeanising  "  of  the  earth.  Practically  the  world  is  becom- 
ing simply  an  enlarged  Europe,  so  far  as  the  externals  of  hfe  and 
civilisation  are  concerned.  Our  civilisation  is  conquering.  Why? 
How  has  it  come  that  the  types  of  thought  and  the  institutions  that 
we  trace  back  to  the  Greeks  have  become  dominant  now  among  all 
the  peoples?  Why  can  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  earth's  popula- 
tion impose  its  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  and  action  upon  all  the 
rest  as  it  is  now  doing? 

There  was  formerly,  and  there  still  is  a  perfect  babel  of  tongues, 
and  yet  a  knowledge  of  three  or  four  languages  is  now  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  for  those  who  read  books,  —  for  per- 
haps nineteen-tAventieths  of  the  earth's  surface.  Actually  the  lan- 
guages of  the  smaller  peoples  are  disappearing,  and  English,  by 
reason  of  its  almost  universal  extension,  is  rapidl}^  becoming  an  al- 
most world  language. 

And  looking  forward.  Professor  Bryce  foresees  a  time  when  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  earth  will  be  turned  to  account,  when  the 
races  of  the  earth  will  have  become  largely  intermingled,  the  smaller 
and  weaker  absorbed  or  extinguished,  and  conmierce  and  wealth  dif- 
fused throughout  every  land. 

An  Inspiring  Vision 

You  cannot  follow  Professor  Bryce  in  this  broad  "  View  Across 
the  Ages  "  and  not  want  to  go  back  and  read  the  whole  story  of  how 

To  what  race  did  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England  belong? 
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What  nation  of  antiquity  worsliipped  animals? 
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all  these  things  have  come  to  be  —  to  learn  how  and  why  the  centres 
of  civilisation  have  shifted  from  point  to  point,  how  and  why  peoples 
have  risen  to  greatness  and  then  sunk  back  into  relative  barbarism 
or  almost  entirely  disappeared,  how  vast  invasions  of  the  main 
theatre  of  the  human  drama  have  taken  place,  how  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  and  Huns  and  Slavs  have  come  in  gi-eat  hordes  and  con- 
quered for  a  time  and  then  been  absorbed  and  become  a  part  of  the 
same  race  or  line  that  for  thousands  of  years  apparently  has  carried 
the  main  stem  or  current  of  human  development;  how  that  tj^pe  still 
persists,  modified  no  doubt  by  constant  assimilation,  but  still  recog- 
nisably  the  same. 


The  Romance  of  History 

Many  people  think  of  history  as  very  dry  and  musty;  and  a  great 
many  histories  are.  It  all  depends  on  who  does  the  telling.  Some 
histories  we  know  are  more  fascinating  than  most  romances,  and 
have  had  an  enormous  sale.  Macaulay's  history  outsold  any  novel  of 
its  time,  and  so  have  a  number  of  others.  Probably  no  five  novels 
ever  written  have  been  sold  as  widely  as  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire." 

And  again,  some  people  think  that  the  reading  of  history  is  not 
worth  while.  Here  again,  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  history  you 
read.  If  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  past,  what  idea  can  you  have 
about  the  world  in  which  you  live?    Suppose  you  take  an  example: 


Our  Republic;    How  Long  Will  It  Last? 

The  American  Republic  is  a  wonderful  experiment  in  self- 
government.  Its  success  or  failure  is  of  enormous  interest  to  the 
whole  world ;  it  will  affect  very  deeply  the  whole  future  of  the  human 
race.  What  is  your  guess  about  it?  How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
last?    Was  anything  like  it  ever  tried  before? 

You  see  the  moment  you  try  to  make  up  your  mind  about  a  thing 
you  want  to  know  a  little  of  the  history  of  it,  so  that  you  can  compare 
it  with  other  things.  So:  How  many  republics  are  there  now  on 
earth  in  which  the  same  experiment  is  being  tried?  All  of  the  States 
of  South  America  are  now  republics,  so  that  in  all  the  New  World 
the  only  people,  outside  of  a  few  islanders,  living  under  a  king  are 
the  people  of  Canada.  But  the  people  of  Canada  form  almost  as 
much  of  a  republic  and  are  almost  as  independent  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  might  think  even  more  so.  So  practically 
two  great  continents  are  now  trying  out  the  same  experiment. 

Where  did  the  founders  of  the  republic  get  the  idea?  Did  they 
coin  it  themselves,  so  to  speak,  or  borrow  it?  How  did  it  come  into 
being? 

What  led   Napoleon  to  sell   liis   [.ouisiana  pinpire   to  the  L'nited  Stales? 


In  what  city  of  the  New  World  is  Christopher  Columbus  buried: 


The  Great  Republics  of  the  Past 

Now  the  odd  thing  is  that  the  idea  of  a  repubhc,  of  a  people  gov- 
erning themselves,  seems  almost  as  old  as  anything  of  which  we  have 
records.  Rome  was  a  republic  for  centuries,  until  it  became  a  great 
military  power  and  the  successor  of  Julius  Ceesar  took  the  title  of 
emperor.  Athens  and  almost  all  of  the  Greek  states  were  republics 
until  they  became  dependencies  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  There  were 
many  republics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  them,  the  Venetian 
Republic,  became  very  powerful.  Its  great  rivals  for  maritime  su- 
premacy were  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  of  Pisa.  And  the  Nether- 
lands, or  the  Dutch,  as  we  call  them,  had  a  republic  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  that  country  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  influ- 
ence. Its  fleets  roamed  the  waters  of  everj^  ocean  and  for  a  time  it 
promised  to  become  a  great  power  in  America.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that  New  York  began  as  a  Dutch  colony  called  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  Days  of  the  Caesars 

Why  did  none  of  these  republics  survive?  You  might  say  that 
most  of  them  were  small  and  that  the}^  were  swallowed  up  by  power- 
ful kingdoms,  which  had  great  armies.  But  this  was  not  true  of 
Rome.  That  mighty  people  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  then  known 
world.  They  had  a  marvellous  genius  both  for  conquest  and  for 
government.  Rome  ceased  to  be  a  republic  when  from  the  spoils  of 
war  and  the  taxation  of  the  provinces  it  became  rich  and  corrupt.  It 
is  amazing  how  much  the  opulent  life  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
Caesars  resembled  our  own  time. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  republic  may  suffer  the  same  fate?  What 
can  we  do  to  avoid  it?  Where  does  the  likeness  between  the  Roman 
republic  and  our  republic  leave  off?  Why  may  we  survive  when  the 
republics  of  Rome  and  of  Athens  and  of  Venice  flourished  for  a  time 
and  then  passed  away? 

History  and  the  War 

You  are  watching  the  titanic  struggle  in  Europe,  reading  of  vic- 
tories and  defeats,  wondering  when  and  how  it  will  end,  disputing 
perhaps  as  to  how  it  began  and  who  first  broke  the  peace. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  this  vast  struggle  from  the  viewpoint 
of  HISTORY  and  RACE?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  it  as  in 
reality  chiefly  a  war  of  German  or  Teutonic  tribes?  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is,  as  every  student  of  history  knows.  How  much  of 
this  history  do  you  know? 

Who  Were  the  "EngUsh"? 

The  English  are  of  course  not  an  English  people  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  race  native  to  the  soil  of  England.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  "  English  "  were  the  Angles  and  Saxons  and  Jutes,  the 
Danes  and  Northmen,  who  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  largely, 
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Wliat  people  or  tribe  in  Egypt  built  the  pyramids? 


What  nation  of  antiquity  first  attempted  polar  exploration? 
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and  conquered  Britain  not  very  many  centuries  ago.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  a  tall,  strong,  blue-eyed,  blond  race,  while  the  tj^pical 
"  Briton,"  the  "  aboriginal  "  race,  which  Caesar  foimd  when  he  invaded 
Britain,  was  rather  short  of  stature,  round-headed,  with  dark  ej'cs  and 
dark  hair.  To-day  the  population  is  about  equally  divided  between 
these  two  races.  But  in  all  the  centuries  since  the  Conquest  the  in- 
vaders have  been  the  dominant  race,  and  the  rulers,  and  it  is  they  who 
are  now  warring  M'ith  their  former  kin  across  the  North  Sea.  The 
ruling  famil}^  of  Great  Britain  is  German;  even  the  late  King 
Edward  spoke  English  with  a  German  accent.  Some  of  his  near 
ancestors  could  hardly  speak  English  at  all. 

Who  Were  the  Franks? 

It  is  the  same  with  England's  great  ally.  The  French  were  not  a 
people  of  present-day  France.  They  were  the  Franks,  another  Ger- 
man tribe,  who  came  from  across  the  Rhine.  And  a  great  part  of 
I'rance  —  Xormandy  —  whence  come  its  best  fighters,  was  conquered 
and  long  ruled  by  another  Teutonic  or  Baltic  tribe,  the  Normans,  or 
Northmen.  Like  the  Angles  and  Saxons  thej'^  were  a  fierce,  warlike, 
fair-haired  race,  and  when  they  and  the  Franks  invaded  and  conquered 
"  France  "  they  found  much  the  same  type  of  people  as  those  the 
Angles  and  the  Saxons  found  in  England,  the  dark-haired  race  of 
ancient  Gaul.  For  centuries,  the  ruling  families  of  France  were 
Germans,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  great 
men  of  France  have  been  of  the  blue-eyed,  blond  type. 

And  in  Italy  too!  The  ruling  classes  of  northern  Italy  at  least 
are  not  old  Italian  or  Roman  stock,  but  belong  to  the  invading  Lom- 
bards and  the  Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes  from  the  north. 

Even  the  commander  of  the  allies  in  France,  General  Joff  re,  comes 
of  a  Catalan  family,  and  the  Catalans  are  a  Germanic  or  Gothic  tribe 
who  invaded  and  settled  in  Spain  centuries  ago.  They  have  never 
mingled  much  M'ith  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Not  a  War  of  Races! 

So  you  see,  in  its  western  half  at  least,  the  European  struggle  is 
not  a  war  of  races  but  largely  a  war  between  members  of  the  same 
race.  Is  it  not  much  the  same  thing  in  the  eastern  half?  Who  were 
the  Prussians?    Were  they  Germans? 

The  old  Piniczi  were  apparently  of  the  same  Lettic  stock  which 
forms  a  good  part  of  the  present  population  of  western  Russia.  They 
did  not  even  speak  a  Germanic  language.  After  they  became  a  part 
of  Germany  they  learned  the  language  just  as  the  Franks  learned 
French,  and  the  Longbeards  and  Goths  learned  Italian  after  they  had 
invaded  those  countries.  And  of  course  the  Hungarians  or  INIagyars, 
the  Czechs  or  Bohemians,  the  Croatians  and  the  Galicians  have  a  far 
greater  racial  affinity  with  the  people  of  western  Russia  than  with  the 
people  of  present-day  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  ruling  house  of  Russia  is  of  Ger- 
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What  straiiLTfly  inihtakcii  1ioj>l-  ltd   lu  tlie  di.sco\ery  of  New  England? 


THE     METROPOLITAN     PHILIP     REFUSING    TO     BLESS     IVAN     THE     TERRIBLE 
Both  for  good  and  evil,  Ivan  IV.,  known  as  "The  Terrible,"  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Russian  history. 
out  a  series  of  towns  and  some  streets  in  Moscow,  he  declared  them  to  be  his  own  private  property.     The 
politan   Philip  was  bold  enough  to  protest,  and  refused  his  blessing-  to  the  tsar.     Ivan,  in  hot  rage 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  on  November  8th,    1568,  Philip  was  dragged  off  to  a  convent 
prison,  where  he  was  strangled  the  following  year.     Ivan's  reign  lasted  for  fifty-one  years — from  1533  till  1584. 
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What  is  the  earliest  known  account  of  the  Deluge? 


man  origin,  descending  from  Catherine  the  Great,  who  was  a  full 
blooded  German  princess,  and  Peter  III,  also  a  German.  How 
familiar  are  you  with  all  these  things?  Do  you  know  when  the 
Franks  came  to  France?  Or  the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  England? 
Or  the  Lombards  to  Italy? 

Do  you  know  how  modern  Russia  came  to  be  formed  ?  And  mod- 
ern Germany  and  Austria?  And  how  long  it  is  since  Austria  and 
Germany  were  at  war?     Is  it  centuries  or  less  than  fifty  years? 

The  Blond  in  History 

Who  were  the  Romans?  According  to  tradition,  Julius  Cffisar, 
like  Napoleon,  like  General  Joffre,  was  blue-eyed  and  neither  in  his 
face  nor  build  did  he  resemble  the  present-day  Italians. 

Who  were  the  Greeks  ?  They  called  themselves  Hellenes,  and  this 
apparentl}''  was  the  name  given  to  the  invading  tribes  from  the  north 
who  came  down  into  Greece,  through  JNIacedonia  and  Thrace.  It 
was  given  to  them  bj^  the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  races  they  found 
there,  because  they  were  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed.  That  is  what  the 
word  "  Hellene  "  means,  and  all  the  Grecian  literature  pictures  the 
"  gods  "  of  Greece,  that  is,  the  former  chiefs  of  the  invading  hosts,  as 
blue-eyed  and  flaxen-haired. 

Helen  of  Troy  was  a  blond,  and  so  was  Cleopatra,  if  we  may  trust 
the  images  of  her  which  have  come  down  to  us.  She  was  a  descendant 
of  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  markedly  a  pure  Greek 
type.  This  Greek  or  JSIacedonian  family  —  the  dj'-nasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  —  ruled  in  Egypt  for  over  three  hundred  years.  It  came 
to  an  end  only  when  another  race  from  the  north,  the  Romans,  under 
Cffisar,  came. 

Rulers  Always  Invaders 

And  before  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  Egypt  had  for  centuries 
been  ruled  by  invading  tribes  —  by  the  Persians,  and  farther  back 
by  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  and  back  of  this  no  doubt  by  yet 
others.  For  history  shows  that  it  is  always  and  every^vhere  the  same ; 
that  the  people  of  a  country  are  ruled  and  dominated  by  some  stronger 
invading  race.  You  see  the  same  thing  in  China,  where  that  mighty 
empire  was  so  long  ruled  by  the  fierce  INIanchus,  who  came  from  cold 
and  bleak  JNIanchuria.  You  see  it  in  all  the  invasions  of  the  Huns 
under  Attila,  and  in  the  Mongol  empire  of  Tamerlane.  Even  the 
swarthy  Aztecs  whom  the  Spanish  conquistadores  found  in  ISIexico 
had  a  legend  of  a  fair  god,  which  interpreted  in  modern  wise  means 
that  anciently  they  had  l)een  ruled  by  a  blond  people  from  the  north. 

So  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  great  emigration  to  America 
and  to  Australia  and  to  South  Africa  —  the  great  modern  movement 
of  population  —  is  anything  new.  The  migrations  and  mixing  of  the 
peoples  is  as  old  as  history.  Indeed  before  Europe  grew  so  populous, 
and  modern  agriculture  had  been  developed  to  such  a  high  stage, 
these  vast  movements  were  possibly  greater  than  in  modern  times. 
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What  was  the  last  great  nionarcliy  in  tlie  Xcw  World? 


AN   EARLY  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  JEWS  IN   RUSSIA 


Peter  the  Great  was  the  friend  of  foreigrners,  and  he  is  here  depicted  g-ranting:  permission 
to  settle  in  Russia  to  a  deputation  of  Jews  in  Moscow.  But  although  this  concession  was 
made  by  Peter,  it  was  not  until  1839  that  a  Jew  could  be  a  citizen  of  the  first  class  in  Russia- 


What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed  by  the  United  States? 
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How  Great  Blunders  Made  History 

It  is  hard  to  realise  that  five  centuries  ago  the  people  of  Europe 
did  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of  the  New  World,  where  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  descendants  of  European  adventurers 
and  emigrants  now  dwell.  Still  stranger  is  it  to  think  that  only  a  very 
few  highly  cultured  minds  then  knew  that  the  earth  was  round  —  and 
that  few  even  among  these  had  anything  more  than  a  most  confused 
idea  as  to  how  big  it  is.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  weirdest  things  in  his- 
tor}^  that  just  this  confused  idea  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus. 

You  may  have  read  a  little  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  make 
his  immortal  voyage  —  how  it  Avas  in  search,  not  of  a  new  continent, 
but  of  a  more  direct  route  to  India  than  via  the  JNIediterranean  and 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  or  over  the  plains  of  JNIesopotamia.  But 
do  you  know  the  whole  curious  story  —  how  Columbus  was  inspired 
by  talks  with  his  friend  Toscanelli,  who  was  a  real  man  of  science  and 
learned  in  the  lore  of  the  Saracens,  which  Avas  in  turn  largely  just 
a  translation  of  the  writings  of  the  old  Greeks?  Now  the  odd  thing 
about  it  is  that  some  of  these  old  Greeks  had  not  only  correctly 
guessed  the  shape  of  the  earth,  but  they  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  its 
size.  And  if  Columbus  had  known  of  this,  or  believed  that  their  esti- 
mates or  guesses  had  any  value,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  ever  set  out!    He  never  could  have  gotten  the  money. 

Columbus'  Huge  Mistake 

People  Avere  not  very  venturesome  in  those  days,  and  even  the  pros- 
pect of  Arresting  the  rich  trade  of  the  Orient  from  Venice  would  not 
have  been  a  sufficient  inducement  to  any  of  the  kings  or  merchant 
princes  of  that  day  to  put  up  enough  for  the  expedition.  You  know 
hoAV  his  faith  almost  gave  out  after  he  had  sailed  for  days  and  days 
and  caught  no  sight  of  land.  Only  the  hope  inspired  l3y  the  drift 
Aveed  in  the  Saragossa  Sea  lured  him  on  and  enabled  him  to  face  the 
mutiny  of  the  seamen  Avith  courage.  Even  after  he  had  made  several 
A'oyages  to  the  land  he  had  discovered,  and  had  explored  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  tropics,  he  still  believed  that  the  neAv  route  to  India 
had  been  found.  He  died  serene  in  that  faith.  He  had  no  idea  that 
he  had  made  the  most  momentous  discovery  Avithin  historical  times. 

^10  to  Discover  a  New  Continent! 

But  Columbus  Avas  not  the  only  one  to  have  these  mistaken 
notions.  The  same  thing  Avas  true  of  the  Cabots  Avho  discovered  Nova 
Scotia  and  NeAvfoundland.  They  were  searching  for  a  ncAv  route  to 
China!  We  think  of  the  Cabots  as  English,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  Avere  Genoese,  and  they  had  almost  as  hard  a  time  getting  Axssels 
for  their  voyages  as  had  Columbus!  Even  after  they  had  returned 
from  their  first  voyage,  all  theA--  could  get  from  the  thrifty  King 
Henry  VII  Avas  a  present  of  <£10,  and  permission  to  engage  vessels 
for  the  second  voyage.    You  knoAv  the  huge  crafts  in  Avhich  the  Cabots 
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What  felebraled  iiionarcli  invited   the  Jews  to  settle  in   Russia?' 


CATHARINE    THE     GREAT     OF     RUSSIA 

Mounting  the  throne  in  1762,  after  deposing  Peter  III.,  this  remarkable 
woman  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education.  Liberal  and  tasteful, 
she  enriched   St.    Petersburg  with  works  of  art  and  splendid  buildings. 
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Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  assassinated, 
and  how  many  have  been  killed  since? 


Picturing  Great  Events 


Words  and  types  are  dim  in  the  pictures  they  can  give  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  brush  and  pencil  may  supph'.  That  is 
why  a  fine  liistorv  ^^-ill  ha\e  almost  as  much  of  illustration  as  of 
text.  And  this  is  true  of  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTOUY.  In  it  are 
included  hundreds  of  reproductions  of  the  finest  historical  paint- 
ings in  the  world.  One  of  these,  portraying  one  of  the  most  tragic 
events  of  ancient  times,  is  given  on  the  reverse  of  this  page. 


How  did  the  finest  Mohaixmedan   church  in  existence   come  to  be  built 
by  a  Christian  emperor? 


HOW  MUCH  OF  HISTORY 

DO  YOU  KNOW? 

"  To  know  nothing  of  the  past,"  said  an  ancient  philosopher,  "  is 
to  understand  httle  of  the  present  and  have  no  conception  of  the 
future."  How  much  of  the  many  sided  storj'  of  the  world  is  familiar 
to  you?  Have  you  any  idea  what  length  of  time  men  of  science  now 
compute  that  man  lived  upon  the  earth?  How  long  did  he  exist 
before  he  knew  how  to  make  fire  or  fashion  a  flint  instrument?  How 
many  thousand  years  had  he  been  upon  earth  before  he  learned  to 
write  even  in  the  rudest  way?  ^Vhere  did  civilisation  begin?  What 
are  the  earliest  drawings  and  Avorks  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
us? 

How  long  was  Avhat  we  call  antiquity  —  that  is  the  ancient  civili- 
sations of  the  Xile  and  the  Euphrates,  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  and 
around  the  JNIediterranean?  What  fragment  of  their  story  remains 
to  us?  What  were  regarded  as  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world?  Why  does  the  civilisation  of  Athens  glow  like  a  beacon  upon 
a  hill  and  why  did  it  disappear  utterly  from  the  earth?  How  did 
Rome  become  the  great  conquering  state  of  former  times?  When 
Europe  was  sunk  in  the  darkest  barbarism  what  nations  kept  alight 
the  torch  of  knowledge  and  letters? 

Some  Interesting  Questions 

What  great  invasion  changed  alike  the  population  of  Europe  and 
all  its  subsequent  historj^  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries?  Who  were 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  Lombards  or  Long-Beards  Avho  con- 
quered a  large  part  of  Europe  and  even  Northern  Africa?  How  did 
they  take  on  the  ways  of  civilisation  and  what  are  the  origins  of 
modern  Europe? 

These  and  a  thousand  other  questions  and  problems  comprise  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  twelve  fascinating  volumes  which  make  up 
THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY.  They  range  from  its  earliest  records 
of  man  to  his  latest  achievements.  No  nation  is  omitted,  no  epoch, 
no  period  that  has  contributed  anything  to  the  real  history  of  the 
world. 

There  follows  a  considerable  number  of  chance  questions  from 
different  ages  and  different  divisions  of  this  mighty  story.  They  are 
just  taken  at  random.  There  are  about  400  here.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly easy  to  make  4000,  of  equal  interest. 

If  you  are  a  student  of  history  it  will  interest  you  to  run  them 
over  and  see  how  many  you  could  answer  offhand.  If  all  this  is  still 
to  you  a  sealed  book,  the  questions  may  disclose  to  you  what  a  wealth 
of  human  interest  the  story  of  man  contains. 

Take  the  questions  up  some  evening  with  the  whole  family, 
after  you  have  read  through  this  booklet,  carefully,  and  then  see 
how  many  answers  all  of  you  can  frame ! 


??HOW  MANY  OF  THESE 

About  the  New  World 


How  many  passengers  did  the  Mayflower 
carry  on  its  famous  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  ? 

Under  what  king  were  British  soldiers  first 
sent  to  America? 

What  European  animals  were  introduced  into 
the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards? 

What  native  people  of  America  were  expert 
bridge-builders  ? 

Why  did  the  mound-builders  erect  mounds  in 
the  form  of  animals? 

Who  were  the  Acadians  made  famous  by 
Longfellow? 

What  nation  of  the  New  World  was  the  last 
to  free  its  slaves? 

What  people  in  America  use  a  species  of 
camel  as  a  beast  of  burden? 

What  was  the  Hudson  Bay  Company? 

What  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  race  found 
in  the   New  World? 

Where  did  the  French  make  their  first  settle- 
ment in  Canada? 

What  crisis  brought  the  African  slave  trade 
to  the  American  colonies? 

What  race  found  in  America  possessed  al- 
most unrivalled  skill  as  stone  masons? 

What  nation  of  Europe  once  had  the  largest 
possessions  under  a  single  dominion  in  the 
New  World? 


What  influence  had  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion on  the  South  American  continent? 

Who  was  the  only  man  since  Columbus  to 
discover  a  continent? 

When  was  the  name  Canada  given  to  all  the 
country  now  included  in  that  Dominion? 

What  race  in  America  used  hieroglyphics  or 
picture  carving  which  very  strangely  re- 
sembled those  of  ancient  Egypt? 

In  what  Spanish  speaking  republic  of  South 
America  are  two-thirds  of  the  population 
Italians? 

Why  did  the  discovery  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  have  much  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  America? 

What  negro  attained  eminence  as  a  patriot 
and  statesman,  and  was  even  successful  in 
repelling  for  several  months  the  forces  of 
Napoleon? 

How  did  America  get  its  name? 

Who  wrote  a  book  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  Columbus  set  sail,  claiming 
that  "  the  land  and  sea  are  of  round  shape 
and  figure,"  and  that  "  one  might  with  a 
vessel  sail  around  the  world,  both  above 
and  under  it"? 

When  did  Tabasco  first  appear  in  the  world's 
history? 

What  European  first  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean? 


What    ancient    people    had    the    first 
system  of  weights  and  measures? 

What  great  desert  empire  was  the  first  known 
country  to  code  its  laws? 

To  what  royal  family  did  Confucius  belong? 

What  people  of  antiquity  first  circumnavi- 
gated Africa? 

What  famous  city  was  built  by  royal  decree, 
grew  faster  than  Chicago  and  soon  became 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  time? 

To  whose  genius  was  the  greatness  of  Baby- 
lon chiefly  due? 

What  are  the  oldest  known  wine  cellars  in  the 
world  and  how  old  are  they? 

What  king  of  Egypt  was  the  great  pyramid 
builder? 

How  high  was  the  great  tower  of  Ilium  in 
Troy? 

Among  what  country's  royal  rulers  did  broth- 
ers and  sisters  marry,  and  what  famous 
foreign  dynasty  followed  this  custom? 

What  great  nation  of  antiquity  was  almost 
exclusively  founded  upon  systems  of  irriga- 
tion? 

Who  was  Buddha  and  when  did  he  live? 


About  the  Nations  of  Antiquity 

known 


What  other  peoples  than  the  Hebrews  had  a 
legend  of  the  deluge? 

What  were  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient 
world? 

What  was  the  largest  observatory  ever  built 
in  the  world,  and  how  many  centuries  has 
it  lasted? 

How  many  races  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
habited  the   Nile   Valley? 

What  two  cities  in  history  produced  the 
greatest  amount  of  genius  in  proportion 
to  their  population? 

What  single  discovery  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics? 

What  sea-faring  people  first  used  the  com- 
pass? 


tribe     conquered     part     of 


What     African 
Europe? 

Who  built  the  famous   Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon? 

From   what   king   in    antiquity   is    our   word 
mausoleum  derived? 

What  is  the  earliest  known  map  of  the  world? 


QUESTIONS  CAN  YOU  ANSWER?? 


About  the  United  States 

states    acquire    Cs 


How    did    the    I 
fornia? 

How  did  the  United  States  acquire  an  inter- 
est in  the  Samoan  Islands? 

Which  of  the  thirteen  colonies  first  declared 
independence? 

When  did  the  United  States  maintain  a  fleet 
on  Lake  Champlain? 

When  was  the  United  States  at  war  with 
France? 

What  became  of  all  the  bonds  and  notes 
issued  by  the  Confederate  States  during  the 
war? 

Who  were  the  Hessians,  and  what  country 
paid  them  to  fight  in  America? 

What  was  the  last  great  nation  that  practi- 
cally repudiated   its   war   debt? 

What  was  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion"? 

How  were  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  re- 
warded by  their  country? 

"WTiat  great  general  of  modern  times  refused 
to  accept  pay  for  his  services? 

'When  did  the  New  England  States  talk  of 
seceding  from  the  Union? 


When    did    Florida    become 
the  United  States? 


a    possession    of 


"What  king  of  Spain  was  long  an  exile  in  the 
United  States? 

When  did  Pittsburgh  cease  to  be  a  possession 
of  the  French? 

When  was  the  first  railroad  first  built  across 
North  America? 

What  incident  gave  rise  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  who  was  really  its  author? 

Which  of  the  American  colonies  first  estab- 
lished religious  toleration? 

What  naval  battle  first  saw  an  ironclad? 

When  was  the  last  slave  openly  imported  into 
the  United  States? 


What  American  divine  first  preached  the 
separation  of  church  and  state? 

What  country  in  Europe  largely  supplied  this 
country  with  funds  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution? 

How  did  New  York  become  an  English  in- 
stead of  a  Dutch  city? 

What  famous  novel  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  on  the  American  Civil  War? 

What  great  public  work  made  New  York 
the  New  World  metropolis? 

How  much  of  the  United  States  was  once  a 
part  of  French  territory? 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Boston  was 
the  chief  port  of  America.  What  was  the 
second? 

To  what  great  American  commander  did  a 
European  sovereign  present  his  sword  with 
the  following  inscription  engraved  upon  it: 
"  From  the  oldest  general  in  Europe  to  the 
greatest  general  in  the  world  "  ? 

Between  what  two  cities  and  when  was  the 
first  telegraphic  despatch  transmitted? 

What  pamphlet,  written  by  an  yVmerican,  did 
most  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
from  the  British  Crown? 

How  much  did  the  United  States  pay  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley? 

How  did  the  United  States  obtain  Oregon? 

What  did  the  United  States  gain  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition? 


high  tide  of  the 


What    was    called 
Clouds"? 


the    "  Battle    Abov 


What  battle  was  called  th 
Confederacy? 

What  independent  republic  in  the  heart  of 
North  America  voluntarily  became  a  part 
of  the  United  States? 

How  did  the  United  States  obtain  Alaska? 

Where  did  John  Wesley  preach  in  America? 

Where  did  Sweden  attempt  to  found  a  colony 
in  America? 

What  religious  leader  attempted  to  found  an 
independent  einpire  in  North  America? 


About  Pre-historic  Man 


How  have  we  learned  the  history  of  peoples 
who  have  left  no  trace  of  writing? 

How  long  after  man  appeared  on  earth  did 
he  discover  how  to  make  fire? 

"Who  were  the  Lake-Dwellers,  and  where  and 
when  did  they  flourish? 

"What  was  the  "  neolithic  "  age  of  man,  and 
how  did  it  differ  from  the  "  paleolithic " 
age? 


How  long  ago  was   Great   Britain  joined   to 
tlic  continent  of  Europe? 

How  old  are  the  oldest  iron  tools? 

What    is    a    "  dolmen "    and    where    are    the 

largest  of  these  mighty  relics  to  be  found? 
What  was  the  earliest  metal  worked  by  man? 
When  did  metal  armour  come  to  be  used  in 


??HOW  MANY  OF  THESE 


About  how  many  thousand  years  ago  were 
the  beginnings  of  civilisation  in  Egypt,  and 
how  has  it  been  possible  to  estimate  this? 

How  long  ago  was  the  Mediterranean  a  series 
of  inland  lakes? 

How  large  was  Rome  at  its  height? 

How  did  Diluvial,  or  Drift  Man  bury  his 
dead? 

Who  were  the  Corsairs? 

To  what  Oriental  people  do  we  owe  our  num- 
bers? 

What  race,  lately  extinct,  was  the  most  prim- 
itive yet  found;  and  what  age  of  primitive 
man  did  it  represent? 

From  what  well  known  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  the  word  "  copper  "  derived  ? 


What   are  the   oldest  coins   which   have  beei> 
found  and  what  race  made  them? 

What  monster  animals  now  extinct  left  their 
bones  beside  those  of  early  man? 

What    race    is    supposed   to    have    made    the 
beginnings  in  astronomy? 

How  old  is  the  doctrine  of  Evolution? 

What   were   the   kitchen-middens    and   where 
were  they  found? 

Where    have    the    most    beautiful    drawings- 
made  by  pre-historic  man  been  found? 

What  was  the  commonest  article  of  food  of 
pre-historic  man? 


The  Middle  Ages 


What    was 
history? 


the    longest    lived    Republic    in 
and    who    gave 


Who    were    the    "  Patroons 
them   grants   of   land? 

How  long  ago  were  English  men  and  women 
sold  as  slaves  at  public  auction  in  England? 

What  great  mediaeval  state  was  founded  on 
unions  of  craftsmen? 

What  terrible  epidemic  from  the  Far  East 
carried  oiF  a  quarter  of  the  population  of 
Europe? 

When  do  we  first  read  of  a  "  labour  war " 
in  history? 

What  incident  is  known  as  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers  "? 

What  was  the  road  of  the  crusaders? 

What  great  monarch  said  "  I  am  the  State"? 

What  pure  Norse  race  still  survives  in  Great 
Britain? 

Why  was  the  great  movement  called  the 
Renaissance  considered  a  re-birth? 

How  many  lives  were  sacrificed  during  the 
Inquisition? 

part    of    the    Holy 
and 


Why    was    Rome    not 
Roman  Empire? 


Who    first    assumed    the    title    of    Pope, 
what  does  it  mean? 

Why   is   the   Pope   called   Pontifex   Maximus, 
or  "Master  Bridge  Builder"? 

Who    founded   the    great   national   library   in 
Paris? 

What    alien    race    was    the    first   to    establish 
great  universities  in  Europe? 


Who  was  once  King  of  England,  Denmark: 
and  Norway  all  at  once? 

What  King  of  England  was  crowned  King- 
of  France  in  Paris? 

What  famous  English  ecclesiastic  organised 
the  German  church? 

Who  wrote  the  first  history  of  England? 

What  French  king  said,  after  a  disastrous- 
battle,  "  All  is  lost  save  honour  "  ? 

What  heart  of  a  king,  enclosed  in  a  casket,, 
was  used  to  lead  an  army  in  battle? 

What  monarch  destroyed  the  sea  power  of 
the  Portuguese? 

What  English  king  became  so  disgusted 
with  the  flattery  of  his  court  that  he  never 
after    wore    a    crown? 

What  famous  German  cathedral  was  burned 
by  the  French  and  the  stones  thrown  inta 
the  Rhine? 

What  was  the  name  of  the  famous  Turk  whO' 
translated  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy  "  from 
the  original  Latin  into  Greek? 


of    the    Roses ' 


Why    were    the    "  Wars 
called? 


What  was  the   Hanseatic  League,  and  what 
cities  were  in  it? 


What  was  the 
Who  was  the  ' 


'Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold": 
Hammer  of  the  Scots"? 


How    did    James    YI     of    Scotland     become 
James  I   of  England? 


Why    were 
built? 


the    great    European    cathedrals- 
Who  made  the  first  voyage  around  the  world? 


QUESTIONS  CAN  YOU  ANSWER?? 


What     three     republics     once    struggled     for 
maritime  supremacy  in  Europe? 

How  many  people  were  killed  in  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew? 

Who  was  the  first  globe  trotter? 

Where  did  Guttenberg  get  his  idea  of  mov- 
able type? 

How  long  were  the  Norman  dukes  kings  of 
England? 


Who  was  the  first  King  of  England? 

In  what  European  war  were  firearms  first 
used? 

Why  is  Gothic  architecture  so-called? 

When  did  the  greatest  known  inmiigration  of 
races  take  place? 

Under  what  conflicting  conditions  did  litera- 
ture, science  and  art  flourish  during  the 
time  of  Boccaccio? 


Greek  and  Roman  Times 

How  long  did  Rome  remain  a  republic? 
How     many     men     fell     \vith     Leonidas     at 


Thermopylae  ? 

The  Greeks  never  used  that  name.  What  did 
they  call  themselves? 

Who  made  a  ruin  of  the  Parthenon  and  who 
looted  it? 

What  was  the  most  famous  library  in  antiq- 
uity, how  many  volumes  had  it,  and  who 
destroyed  it? 

Who  founded  Constantinople? 

How  many  cities  were  discovered  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Troy? 

Why  was  Spartan  courage  so  called? 

Wliat  Roman  emperor  used  to  make  up  as 
a  clown  and  act  in  the  arena? 

What  Christian  monk  destroyed  the  library 
of  Alexandria? 

Who  was  the  dancing  girl,  a  bear-keeper's 
daughter,  who  became  a  Roman  empress? 

Why  was  the  pagan  invader,  Attila  the  Hun, 
called  "The  Scourge  of  God"? 

What  enlightened  race  first  practised  vivisec- 
tion of  criminals  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
research? 

What  was  the  proportion  of  serfs  and  free- 
men in  Athens  in  its  palmy  days? 

What  famous  statue  of  a  god  measured  43 
feet  in  height  and  was  carved  in  ivory  with 
gold  draperies?     Who  was  its  sculptor? 


What  jewels  and  precious  metals  were  found 
in  the  treasure  of  Priam  king  of  Troy? 

What  general  wrote  the  best  known  memoirs 
in  any  literature? 

When  was  the  privilege  of  becoming  Emperor 
of  Rome  sold  at  public  auction,  and  who 
bought  it  for  $12,000,000? 

What  historic  city  was  once  saved  by  cackling 
geese? 

Under  what  general  did  the  Romans  conquer 
Great  Britain? 

What  is  the  swiftest  march  of  an  army  in 
history? 

What  great  nation  of  antiquity  derived  its 
power  largely  from  the  ownership  of  a 
silver  mine? 

What  is  a  philippic  and  how  did  the  phrase 
originate? 

Where  was  the  greatest  temple  known  to 
antiquity? 

What  famous  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was 
built  of  marble  and  520  feet  high? 

What  race  most  deeply  influenced  modern 
architecture? 

How  much  of  the  Roman  Empire  did  the 
Lombards  conquer? 

How  much  of  the  earth  did  Ptolemy's  map 
of  the  world  include? 

To  what  race  did  the  first  glass  blowers 
belong? 


About  Modern  Europe 


Where  did  the  titles  of  "  Kaiser "  and 
"  Tsar "  come  from,  and  who  first  assumed 
them? 

What  was  Napoleon's  nationality  and  race? 

What  popular  European  monarch  became 
king  at  the  hour  of  his  birth? 

How  many  queens  have  there  been  in  Great 
Britain? 

What  battle  marked  the  beginning  of  modern 
warfare? 

How  are  the  rulers  of  the  two  largest  em- 
pires in  the  world  related  to  each  other? 


What  was  the  last  country  in  Europe  to 
know  the  horrors  of  famine? 

When  was  "wireless"  first  used  in  war? 

Wlio  said  Russia's  greatest  defenders  were 
"Generals  January  and  February?" 

At  what  battle  did  Wellington  first  oppose 
Napoleon  in  person,  and  who  won? 

What  great  battle  of  1200  years  ago  was 
fought  about  the  same  place  as  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne  between  the  allies  and  the 
Germans? 

How  long  ago  was  England  a  republic? 


?  ?    Can  You  Answer  These  Questions    ?  ? 


When  did  Prussia  cease  to  be  a  dependency 
of  Poland? 

What  English  queen   had  the   shortest   reign 
of  any  English  sovereign? 

What  famous  romantic  poet  of  England  lost 
his  life  endeavouring  to  set  Greece  free? 

Who  is  called  the  "  Father  of  modern  Italy"? 

What  was  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
and  why  was  it  famous? 

Of  what  king  was  it  said  that  "  He  never  said 
a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one  "  ? 

What  is  the  oldest  reigning  dynasty  in  Eu- 
rope? 

Who  was  the  last  monarch  of  Europe  to  be 
beheaded? 

What  famous  general  of  Napoleon  was  shot 
for  treason? 

What  country  was  first  to  adopt  in  war  pres- 
ent aseptic  dressing  of  wounds? 


What  country  of  Europe  was  the  last  to  free 
its  serfs? 

When  were  telephones  first  used  in  war? 

What  was  the  first  country  to  use  automobiles 
in  war? 

What  decisive  European  war  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  won  in  seven  weeks? 

What  tremendous  burden  laid  upon  the 
common  people  of  France  brought  about 
the  French  Revolution? 

How  many  ships  had  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar? 

When  was  Railway  Transport  first  used  in 
war? 

What  two  ruling  monarchs  now  at  war  both 
bear  the  title  of  "  Caesar  "  ? 

What  country  was  the  first  to  abolish  torture 
in  the  trial  of  criminals? 


I 


History  and  Geography 


How  many  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Brit- 
ish empire? 

Where  is  the  home  of  Russia's  most  famous 
soldiers  ? 

What  great  commonwealth  was  originally  a 
home  for  convicts? 

Why  did  Great  Britain  take  possession  of 
Gibraltar? 

What  led  to  the  "Boxer"  rising  in  China? 

What  European  Republic  is  the  smallest  in 
the  world? 

What  tragedy  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
British  empire  in  India? 

How  was  the  word  "  slave  "  derived  from  the 
Slav  race? 

What  is  a  pogrom? 

Who  were  the  fakirs? 

Who  were  the  Corsairs? 

Who  claimed  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  a 
Spanish  lake? 

In  what  country  is  the  elephant  used  for 
ploughing? 

What  is  the  most  widely  spoken  language  in 
the  world? 

What  are  the  famous  megaliths  known  as 
Stonehenge  in  England  supposed  to  have 
been? 


Where  is  the  lost  "  Land  of  Lyonesse "  sup- 
posed to  have  been? 

What  familiar  country  was  called  the  "  Isle 
of  the  Saints"? 

How  did  the  two  widely  separated  provinces 
of  Galicia  in  Spain  and  in  Austria  come  to 
bear  the  same  name,  and  what  relation  do 
they  bear  to  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor? 

When  was  the  practice  of  "  suttee,"  or  burn- 
ing of  widows,  stopped  in  India? 

What  two  nations  contain  one-half  of  the 
world's  population? 

What  island  in  the  Pacific  is  called  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Island? 

What  is  a  totem,  and  what  is  it  for? 

What  does  Mesopotamia  mean? 

What  race  of  people  has  most  completely 
solved  the  land  problem? 

What  was  the  longest  great  war  in  the  last 
hundred  years? 

What  are  the  greatest  falls  in  the  world? 

What  religion  has  the  largest  number  of 
followers  ? 

When  did  Japan  abolish  the  slave  trade? 

Who  first  discovered  a  sea  route  to  India? 

In  what  battle  was  a  steamship  used  for  the 
first  time? 


THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  a  wonderful 
answerer  of  Questions 
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Port  Dauphin,   Madagascar,   2351 

Port  Donelson,  captured,   6253 

Port  Duquesne,  expeditions  against,  6110 

Port  Edward,   Burgoyne   at,    6141 

Port  Enterprise,  arctic  regions,  6016 

Port  Erie,   history  of,   6436,   6440 

Port  Pisher,  captured,   6263,   6270 

Port  Prontenac,  6392:  see  Kingston 

Port  Prontenac:    see  Kingston 

Port  Garry:     see   Winnipeg 

Port  Good  Hope,  site  of,   60S3 

Port  Henry,  captured,   6253,   62S7 

Port  Lafayette,  in  tlie  Narrows,  6262 

Port  Leavenworth,  6224 

Port  Le  BoKif,  French  at,   6109,   6127 

Port  Lee,   during  Revolution,   6136,  6138 

Port  Loyal,  destroyed  by  French,  6393 

Port  Maiden,  burned,  6192 

Port  Meig-s,   attacl<;  on,   64 38 

Port  Moultrie,  history  of,  6131,   6209,   6239 

Port  Nassau,  built,   6083 

Port  Necessity,   surrendered,   6110 

Port  Niagara,  Iroquois  stronghold,   6148,   6436 

Port  Orange,  near  Albany,  6083,  6086 

Port  Pitt,   siege  of,   6403 

Port  Prince  of  Wales,  6368 

Port  Stanwix,  fight  at,   6141 

Port  St.  David,   India,   defence  of,   1255 

Port  St.  George:     see    Madras 

Port  Suniter,  history,  6239,  6250 

Port  Ticonderoga,  history  of,   6110,   6123,   6138, 

6140,    0397,    6433-34 
Port     Washington,    during     Revolution,     6136, 

Port  William,   Bengal:    see  Calcutta 
Port  WUUam,  town  of,  6366,  6450,  6467 
Port  William  Henry,  capture  of,  6397 
Portescue,  Sir  John,  3906 
Portress  Monroe,   history   of,   6268,    6274 
Portresses,    famous,    3(iS 
Porty-five,  rebellion  of  the:  see  Jacobites 
Porty-niners,    history,    6228 
Porty-two    Articles    (1553),    4245 
Poscari,  Francesco,   doge,   3962,   3965 
Possa  Drusi,   construction   of,   3436 
Fossil,    excavation,    131 

Postat,  ancient  city  on  site  of  Cairo,  built  by 
the  Moslems,    1915 

capital  of  Caliph  rulers,  2142 

for   modern   city   see  Cairo 
Potherby,    arctic    voyages,    6026 
Pothering-ham,   Monteith,    5521 
Pouche,   J.,    French   minister,   4839 
Poucquet,  Nicholas,  4397,   JiSnO 
Fountain  of  Youth,  search  for,  6054 
Fourier,    Charles,    4S97,    5262,   J,89e 
Fourteenth  Amendment,   6281-82,   6288 
Pox,  Charles  James,   J,  5  J,  8 
Fox,   Commodore,   5527 
Pox   Indians,    312 
Pox,  Luke,  arctic  voyage,   6027 
Pox's    Libel   Act    (1792),    4800 
Pra  Mauro,   map   of   world    (1457),   51 
Pragellae,   Roman  colony,   2658 
Praktin,  Hittite  bas-relief  at,  1725 
Pram,   Xansen's  ship,   i;033,   6034 
"Frames  of  Government,"  6091 
France,  absolute  monarchy  in,  4156 
Prance,    American    alliance    with,    6144,    6146, 
6152,  6157:    see  also  Revolution,  American 

in  America,   6053,   6109,   6392 

Arab  invasion,    3986 

area  and  population 

army,   military   tournament    (1662),   iS98 
organisation    of    Louis    XIV.,    4402 
reforms   under   Napoleon   III.,   5094 
types,    /,21G,   1,211,   5389 

art   of   to-day,    5388 

In   Atlantic    Ocean   history,    5665,    5667 

Austrian  negotiations  (1868-70),  5094,  5095, 
5099 

Austrian    war   mediation    (1866),    5078 

Bourbon  dynasty,   4157-65 

Bourbon  monarchy  and  approach  of  Revolu- 
tion,  4563-75 

Bourbon    monarchy's    fall.    4859-70 

Bourbon  monarchy's  restoration,  4839-40 

Bourbon   powers  and  Great   Britain,  4501-8 

"  capitulations "  of  P'rancis  I.  to  the  Turks, 
3004,    3017 

Capet   kings.    3766-3808 

Carolingian   dynasty,    3761-69 

Charta  of  1814,  4S39 

Churcli  and  State  quarrel,   5392 
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Prance,  colonial  possessions,  4630,  5226 

see  also  under   names   of  colonies 
commercial   history,    4621 
the   Commune    (1871),    4663,    5223 
constitutional  reforms  of  1869,  5095 
consuls  installed,  4694,  J,(i9S 
Danish  raids  and  conquests,   3378,   3548 
drama  of  to-day,    5386 
Dutch  war   (1671),  4425 
education   to-day,   5395 
educational   scheme  of  Napoleon,   4706 
English  wars:    in  thirteenth  century,  3866-72; 

(1777),  4567;  (1793-1801),  4770;  naval  en- 
gagements, 5525-27;  see  also  names  of  wara 
ethnology,    328 

evolution  of  mediseval,   3789-98 
feudalism  in,   4091-4120 
financial   administration,   history,   4622 
founding  of   medifeval,   4093-97 
Frankish   empire,    3471-96 
German     wars      (1497),     3082;      (1689),     4442; 

(1S70):    see  Franco-Prussian  War 
gipsies   in,   persecution   of,    3110 
Holy  League's  war  against,  3688 
Huguenot    wars,    4285-92 
Italian  campaign   (1867),   5093 
Italian  policy    of    Napoleon    IIL,    5037 
labour    agitation    under    the    Second    Empire, 

5266 
land-claims  in  America,  6095,  6096,  6109,  6157, 

6392 
literature     and     learning     in     thirteenth     and 

fourteenth   centuries,   4131 
literature   of   present   day,    53S2 
Louis   XIV.'s   empire,    4393-4404,    4431-45 
Louis   Philippe,   4859-70,   4905-24 
Mazarin's    influence   and    policy,    4314-22 
Mexican  expedition    (1866-67),   5086 
in  Mexico,   6286 
Milan   war    (1701),   4451 
modern  conditions,   5377-96 
monarchy   restored    (1814),    4762 
music  of  to-day,   5388 

Napoleon's  wars  and  reign:    see  Napoleon 
Pacific  Ocean  acquisitions,  1115,  1116 
papal   ban   (1302),   5743 
parlement   in   seventeenth   centurjs   4313 
parliament,   5381 

poetry  of  medifeval  times,  3802-S 
policy    during    American    Revolution,    6138-40, 

6142-43 
provisional   government   of   1848,   4784 
public    building    operations    under    Napoleon 

III.,    5266 
relations  with   Confeaeracy,   6253 
relations  with  ITnited  States,  6178-81,  6186-88. 

6190-91,    6199-6200,    6213,    6218,    6375 
religion   re-established   by   Napoleon,    4705 
Republican    movement   under   Louis    Philippe, 

4905-24 
Republic  proclaimed    (1870),  5123 
Revolution   of    1830,    4864 

Revolution   of   1791:     see   French   Revolution 
Richelieu's   supremacy   and   policy,   4313-22 
Second   Empire,   5005-32,   5093-94,   5105-23 
Second  Republic,  4949-56 
Seven  Years  War    (1756),   4164 
socialism  in,   5260 

social  life  under  the  Capets,    3799-3808 
social   problems  and  reforms  in,   5260-5267 
Spanish   Succession  negotiations    (1870),    5101 
Spanish    Succession   War's   influence   on,    4402 
Spanish  war   (c.   1540),   5948  . 

States    General,    assembly    under    Louis    XVL 

(1789).  4573 
Swiss  alliance  renewal   (1663),  l,!,02 
Third  Republic,  history  of,   5223-27 
trade  in  twelfth   century,    4  060-65 
trade  in  seventeenth    century,    4417 
Turkish   alliance   (1535),   4586 
Turkish   dispute    (1901),   5226-27 
Valois   rulers,   3809-34 
see   also  names   of   rulers,   wars,   etc. 
France,   Anatole,    53S4 
Prance,   Isle   of:     see   Mauritius 
Francesco,    Chiistian   name:     see   Francis 
Pranche  Comte,  4  104  „     .   .,   v. 

Franchise,   parliamentary,   changes  effected  tiy 

Reform   Bill    (1867),   5003,    5163 
Bill    (1S65),   4994-95 
Reform    Bill    (1832),   4806,   5003 
reform    (1884),   5175 

universal    suffrage    in    Australia.    107S 
•women's  suffrage:    see  Women's  suffrage 
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Frederic  I.,  grand  duke  of  Baden   (1852-1907), 

6219 
Frederic     II.,    grand     duke     of     Baden    (1907), 

5219 
Frederic,   duke   of   Bohemia    (d.    1189),   3154 
Frederic    V.,    of    Bohemia    and    the    Palatinate 

(d.    1632),    4301,    J,SU3 
Frederic     III.,     elector     of     Brandenburg:     see 

Frederic   I.,   king   of   Prussia 
Frederic   I.,    of    Denmark    and    Norway    (1523- 

33),    4370,    ^370 
Frederic   II.,   of   Denmark   and   Norway    (1559- 

1588),   4372,   ^370 
Frederic  III.,  of  Denmark  and  Norway    (1648- 

1670),    4375,    4492,    ^370 
Frederic  IV.,   of  Denmark  and  Norway    (1671- 

1730),    4494,    J,],!).',,    4500 
Frederic    VI.,    of    Denmark    and    Norway     (d. 

1839),   4578,    5153 
Frederic   VII.,   of  Denmark    (1S08-63),    4943-45. 

5154,    506J,,    5065 
Frederic   VIII.,  of  Denmark    (1909),    5414 
Frederic    III.,    German    emperor     (1888),    5213, 

521J, 
Bismarck  opposed  by    (1863),    5059 
campaign    in    Prussian    war    against    Austria 

(1866),    5073 
command     in     Franco-Prussian     war     (1870), 

5105 
as    Crown   Prince,    5057 
marriage,   Jj9a6 
Frederic    I.,    landgrave    of    Hesse-Cassel:     see 

Frederic   I.   of  Sweden 
Frederic  IV.,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp   (1700), 

4494,    4498 
Frederic  I.,  BarTjarossa,  Holy  Roman   emperor 

(1121-1190),    3602-10 
ambassadors  before   the  pope   and  doge,   S602 
on   crusade,   4034-36 


election    as    German    king    (1152),    3603 

entering   Milan,    S60-'i 

finding  his  body,   3600 

Italian  victories,    3945 

law  for   peace   of   empire   enacted,   4121 

and    papacy,    3730 

reception  of  delegates  of  the  pope  and  doge, 
3605 

relations   with  king  of  Bohemia,   3153 

republicanism   repressed   by,    3391 

sons   knighted  at   Mainz    (1184),   3609 
Frederic     II.,     Holy     Roman     emperor     (1194- 
1250),    3392-95,    3612-15,    3652,    3«J3 

Cologne    merchants    reprimanded,    4065 

crusade  .undertaken,    4040 

p'rench  clergy  oppose,  3781 

Italian    reign,    3950-52 

papal   relations   with,    3735,    3944 

religious   views,   3739 

treaty   with   the   Sultan  Alkamil    (1228),    1964 
Frederic  III.,  Holy  Roman  emperor    (1415-93), 
3651-57,    3052,    3653 

accession,    3953 

arrogant  claims  of,   3400 

claim   to    Hungarian   throne,    3654 

marriage,   3419 

swearing   allegiance   to,    36. 'fl 
Frederic   of   Naples    (1496),    3831,    3978 
Frederic  of  Nuremberg   (fl.   1411),   3637,   3639 
Frederic    III.,    Elector    Palatine,    Calvinism   in- 
troduced  by,   into   his    territory,    42  93 
Frederic   I.,   of   Prussia    (1657-1713),    /,J,51 

recognised  as  king  of  Prussia,   4449 

relations   with    Poland,    3282 
Frederic     II.,    the     Oreat,     of    Prussia     (1712- 
86),    4537-45,    4558-62 

Austrian  alliance    (1769),   4559 

Austrian    Succession   "War,    4503,    4528 

commercial    policy,    4633 

English   alliance    (1756),    4505 

father's    harsh    treatment    of,    4536 

Fiirstenbund   formed,    4562 

military    genius,    4540 

Poland   policy,   4558 

portraits  and  pictures,   J,163,   J,5I,0,   i5.'il,   i5.'i3, 
1,51,!, 

Russian   policy,   3359 
Frederic,    duke   of   Savello:    see    Savello,    Fred- 
eric,   duke   of 
Frederic       (the      USag-nauimous)       of      Saxony 

(1547):    see   John    Frederick   of   Saxony 
Frederic  IH.   of   Saxonv    (151S),   4181 
Frederic  II.  of  Sicily,   3976,   3998 
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Frederic  HI.   of   Sicily,    3976 

Frederic  II.,  duke  of  Swabia  (fl.  1125),  3599 

Frederic    V.,     duke     of     Swabia,     on      Crusade 

(1190),    4036-38 
Frederic   I.   of   Sweden    (1719),    4580,   iaSl 
Frederic  I.  of   Wiirtemberg    (d.    1816),   4834 
Frederic   Augustus   I.,    elector   of   Saxony:    see 

Augustus  11.   of  Poland 
Frederic  Augustus  II.,   elector   of   Saxony:   see 

Augustus    III.    of   Poland 
Frederic   Aug-ustus   I.,   king    of    Saxony    (1750- 

1827),    4832,    1,833 
Frederic  Augustus   II.,  king  of  Saxony    (1795- 

1854),    4879,    4922 
Frederic      Augustus      III.,     king      of      Saxony 

Frederic  Augustus,  duke  of  York    (1763-1827), 

4694 
Frederic  Charles,   prince  of  Prussia   (1828-85). 

5073,    5105,   5130,    5136 
Frederic   Francis  H.,   grand   duke   of  Mecklen- 
burg,   5136 
Frederic  William,  the   Great,   elector  of  Bran- 
denburg   (1640-88),    4386-92,    4387 
alliance   with    emperor    (1672),    4427 
alliance     with     Dutch     against     Louis     XIV. 

(1672),    4425 
campaign   against   France    (1674),   4429 
commercial    policy,   4633 

foundation   of   the   Prussian   monarchy,   4385 
power   in  imperial   election,   4408 
quarrel  with  French  king  (1684),  4438 
reforms    of,    4388 
war   with    Sweden    (1676),   4495 
Frederic   William   I.,   elector   of   Hesse    (1831), 
4878 
attitude  in  Prussian  annexation,   5082 
federation  of   Germany,   policy,   4966-74 
revolution   of   1848,    4922 
Frederic    William    I.,    king    of    Prussia    (1688- 
40),   4533-37 
commercial    policy,    4633 
meeting   with    Crown   Prince,    i532 
visiting  a  boys'   school,   .4535 
Frederic   William   II.,   king   of   Prussia    (1744- 

1797),    4562 
Frederic  William  HI.,   king  of  Prussia    (1770- 
1840),   4835-38,   1,829 
break   with    Napoleon  and  alliance   with   tsar 

(1813),    4756 
reactionary    measures,    4835 
religious  views,   4827 
Frederic   William  IV.,   king  of  Prussia    (1795- 
1861),    4884-85,    J,882,    1,962 
foreign  policy  failure,   4885 
German   federation  policy,   4903,   4961-69 
Niiremberg  claim,    5015-18 
retirement   from   government    (1857),    5029 
revolution   of   1848,    4919-24 
Russo-Turkish  war,  policy,  5010 
Schleswig-Holstein   question,    4943-45 
Fredericfcshurg,  battle   of,   6258,   6262 
Frederiksborg,  fort.  Gold  Coast,   2273 
Fredrikshamm,   peace   of    (1809),   4851,    5162 
Free   Church   of   Scotland,    established    (1843), 

4895 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  organization  of,   6279-81 
Freem.an's  Farm,  battle  of,   6142 
Free-Soilers,   in   U.  S.  A.,   4234 
Free-Soil  party,  6227,   6230,  6234 
"Free  State,"  in  Kansas,  6233 
Free  Trade,  favoured,   6198,  6204 
Preethought,     development     in     Middle     Ages, 

3739 
Free  Trade,  agitation  against  Corn  Laws,  4817 

Government   support    (1852-65),   4980-5003 
Fregellse,   revolt  against  Rome,   2658 
Freiburg,   market   house,    36T1 
archbishop   of    (1841),   4974 
Diet   of    (1840),    3108 
Freire,   ex-president   of   Chili,    5988 
Tremantle,   Australia,    1065 
Fremont,    General    C,    during    the    Civil    War, 

6256,   6258,   6267 
Fremont,   John    C,   incidents    in    life    of,    6224, 

6234 
French  and  French  Canadians  in  United  States, 

6313,    6320,    6328 
French    and   Indian    War,    6089,    6095-96,    6109, 

6121,    6125,    6157 
French   Fast  India   Company:     see   East   India 

Company  (French) 
French,  General,  2340 
French  Guiana,  history  of,   6520 
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as  well  as  Columbus  sailed;  most  of  them  were  under  a  hundred  tons 
burden.  Yet  these  frail  barks,  with  the  intrepid  mariners  they  bore, 
sufficed  to  change  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all  history  as  well. 

A  Land  of  Gold 

When  the  explorers  found  a  way  neither  tO'  India  nor  China,  the 
interest  in  their  discoveries  was  sadly  damped.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  wild  stories  which  Avere  brought  back,  or  which  were  invented 
afterwards,  it  might  have  been  a  long  time  before  any  further  voyages 
were  made.  But  when  Cortes  received  rich  presents  of  gold  from 
Montezuma  naturally  the  imagination  of  the  explorers  was  inflamed 
with  the  notion  that  here,  in  these  strange  lands,  might  be  unlimited 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal.  The  coast  of  Florida  was  said  to 
be  lined  with  golden  sands!  It  was  on  a  hunt  for  such  as  these,  and 
not  with  any  thought  of  settling  up  the  new  country  that  they  came 
again.  They  were  just  buccaneers  and  adventurers  looking  for  plun- 
der. It  was  more  than  a  century  after  the  earliest  voyages  that  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  at  colonisation.  Alaska  is  to  us  immensely 
nearer  and  more  interesting*  than  were  the  new  lands  of  Europe  in 
that  day. 

There  would  have  been  still  less  interest  if  it  had  not  been  for  still 
another  singular  thing.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  deepest  interest 
inspired  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  New  World  was  as  it  were  theolog- 
ical —  the  idea  that  there  were  people  in  this  New  World  who  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  accepted  notions  of  that  time. 


The  arust  depicts  in  this  picture  the  scene  at  Westminster  when  Charles  1.  attempted    to  arresc  the  five  members  of 

Parliament,   and  shows  Speaker  Lenthal,   on   bis  knees,  asserting   the  privileges  o<  (the   Comtnons  against  the  king. 

From  the  (rescM>  id  the  HouM  0<  l.otds  by  C  W,  Cope,  R.A, 


From  what  marauding  people  did  Uie  word  "  vandaium  ' 
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Which  of  the  original   thirteen  colonies   was   founded   as   a  refuge   for 
persons  who  had  been  jailed  for  debt  in  England? 


And  then  of  course  there  was  the  old,  old  riddle,  if  the  earth  were 
round,  how  could  people  on  the  other  side  of  it  keep  from  falling  off! 
This  was  really  the  hardest  nut  of  all  to  crack,  and  for  a  century  after 
Columbus  most  of  the  good  people  in  Europe  who  had  heard  about  it 
went  to  their  graves  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was  all  a  huge  mistake. 

How  America  Was  Named 

It  was  fitting  that  tlie  strange  chapter  of  blunders  should  close 
with  another,  the  misnaming  of  the  new  lands.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  who  had  discovered  them,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  right  that  the 
discoverer  should  have  named  them.  But  the  name  Columbus  gave 
them  —  New  Spain  or  Further  Spain  —  did  not  stick  at  all.  After 
Columbus'  death,  when  the  importance  of  his  discoveries  became  a 
little  clearer,  you  might  have  thought  that  they  would  have  named  the 
New  World  after  him.  Columbus  was  the  Latin  form  of  his  name. 
If  he  were  a  Genoese,  as  legend  has  it,  his  name  was  probably 
Colombo.  But  for  a  good  part  of  his  life  at  least,  he  went  under  the 
Spanish  form,  which  was  Colon,  so  that  if  this  latter  form  had  been 
followed  the  name  for  the  New  World  might  have  been  Colonia. 
Do  you  know  how  America  was  actually  named? 

There  was  a  Florentine  named  Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  claimed 
to  have  made  four  expeditions  to  the  New  World,  and  whether  he  ever 
did  or  not,  he  wrote  about  them;  and  a  map  maker  who  read  his  letters 
and  supposed  that  Amerigo  was  the  real  discoverer,  proposed  the 
name  bv  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 


IRONDINS     ON 


THEIR    WAY    TO    DEATH 


THE     GUILLOTINES     DAILY     TOLL: 

The  Girondins,  at  tir^t  allird    with    th<-   J.u  nl.in-.,  w. n-   ,h„-  of    th.-   ( lii.f   revolutionary   parties   that  arose  during     the 

Revolution,  but   while   they  had  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  they  had  no  share  in  the  infamous  September 

massacres.     When  the  party  were  defeated  in  June,  1793,  many  of  their  leaders  and  followers  were  led  to  the  guillotine. 

Frum  the  painting  by  Piloty 
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Wlint  other  great  nation  in  the  Xew  World  also  calls  itself  the  I  iiitid 
States? 


CORTES  IN  MEXICO:  A  STIRRING  EPISODE  IN  THE  SPANISH  CAMPAJliN 
Receiving- costly  presents  from  the  Emperor  Montezuma  II.,  Cortes  sent  these  to  Spain,  with  reports  of  his  doings, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  for  himself  and  his  followers  the  governorship  of  the  country,  which  he  intended  to 
subjugate  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Then,  desiring  to  be  independent  of  Velasquez,  who  was  associated  in  the  expedition, 
Cortes,  after  despatching  the  best  ship  to  Spain,  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  other  vessels,  and  here  he  is  seen  giving 
orders  for  the  burning  of  the  boats.  That  accomplished,  the  followers  of  Cortes  elected  him  as  theii  commander-in-chief. 
From  the  painting  by  F.  Sans 

Great  Adventurers 

All  this  is  only  a  slender  part  of  the  colour  and  romance  with 
which  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  crowded.  Here  are  stories  of 
all  the  picturesque  figures  of  the  past,  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth  in 
all  lands,  and  in  all  times.  Is  there  any  child,  with  a  real  childhood, 
who  has  not  thrilled  to  the  names  of  the  great  adventurers  —  of  Marco 
Polo,  the  boy  who  walked  to  China  and  grew  up  in  the  court  of  the 
king;  of  Captain  Cook,  whose  voyages  round  the  world  disclosed  so 
many  strange  lands  and  strange  people  (he  by  the  way  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Hawaiian  Islands)  ;  of  Tamerlane  —  the  lame  Timur 
—  the  Mongol  emperor  who  made  a  pyramid  of  the  skulls  of  his  vic- 
tims;  and  of  Kublai  Khan,  famed  alike  in  history  and  in  verse? 

Is  there  any  properly  reared  boy,  or  at  least  English  boy,  who  has 
not  followed  the  adventures  of  Clive  and  Hastings  in  India  when  they 
wrested  that  mighty  land  from  the  scheming  and  brilliant  Dupleix; 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  founder  of  the  South  African  Commonwealth; 
of  Canute,  the  Danish  king  who  conquered  England;  of  Robert 
Bruce  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion? 

Is  it  not  a  starved  youth  who  has  never  read  the  colourful  story  of 
the  Crusades,  and  the  kingly  courtesy  of  Saladin ;  who  does  not  know 
the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  who  has  never 
heard  how  Catherine,  the  yoimg  German  princess,  became  Empress 

^^  "^V'liat   was   the   largest   tribute   or   ransom   ever   paid   b3'   one   nation   to 

anotlier  ? 


of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  all  time ;  or  how  Gustavus 
Adolphus  took  a  handful  of  his  valiant  Swedish  soldiers  and  con- 
quered half  of  eastern  Europe;  who  has  not  revelled  in  the  wild 
adventures  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  in  their  conquests  of  JNIexico  and 
Pei-u,  or  followed  La  Salle  and  Champlain  in  their  explorations  of 
the  heart  of  North  America,  or  devoured  the  legends  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  or  the  treachery  of  Benedict  Arnold,  or  the  daring  attempt 
of  John  Brown  to  cause  a  negro  uprising  in  the  South? 

And  then  there  were  the  heroes  of  ancient  times  —  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  rising  to  become  Prime  Minister;  Cambyses,  who  won  a 
kingdom  and  a  queen  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  sword  (he  killed  the 
reigning  monarch)  ;  Leonidas  with  his  heroes  at  Thermopylae;  Omar 
at  the  head  of  the  conquering  Saracens,  and  scores  of  others,  not  to 
speak  of  the  half  mythical  heroes,  like  Romulus,  founder  of  Rome, 
and  Hector  of  Troy. 

Great  Women  in  History 

Some  of  the  ablest  rulers  and  most  notable  figures  in  history  have 
been  women.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  the  story  of  Zenobia, 
Queen  of  the  desert  kingdom  of  Palmyra,  who  defied  the  whole  power 
of  mighty  Rome  and  long  resisted  its  cohorts  ?  The  ruins  of  her  cap- 
ital are  among  the  finest  which  have  come  down  to  us,  finer  than  almost 
anything  we  have  left  of  the  Rome  which  destroyed  her.  And  there 
is  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  figures  alike  in 


NORTH     AMERICAN    MOUNDS    AND    THEIR    PURPOSES 
The  American  mounds  were  sometimes  used  for  burial  purposes  by  the  primitive  peoples.     But  the  mound  also  entered 
into  their  worship,  and  the  third  illustration  shows  a  religious  ceremony  centring  round  a  small  mound  with  symbolic 
shell  and  reversed  arrows,  while  the  chief  huts  of  the  village  are  burning.     How  large  some  of  the  mounds  were  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  second  picture,  some  of  them  having  from  three  to  seven  million  cubic  feet  of  material. 
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FIGHTING    IN    THE    STREETS    OF    PARIS    DURING   THE   REVOLUTION    OF    FEBRUARY,    1848 
From  the  drawing  by  Wegner 
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What  general  won  a  kingdom  and  a  queen  at  a  single  stroke  of  his 
sword? 


biblical  and  profane  narrative,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  which  snared 
the  heart  of  Solomon.  Yet  another  famous  queen,  still  earlier,  was 
Dido,  reputed  founder  of  Carthage,  the  city  that  long  rivaled  Rome 
in  the  struggle  for  world  j^ower. 

Greater  than  anj'  was  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  queens, 
and  the  last  of  one  of  the  most  famous  dynasties  of  ancient  times  — 
the  Greek  Ptolemies,  who  ruled  in  Egypt  for  over  three  hundred 
years,  and  under  whose  rule  their  capital,  Alexandria,  became  the 
centre  of  civilisation  and  light. 


MARSHAL    NEY     DEFENDING    THE     REAR-GUARD     IN    THE    RETREAT    FROM     MOSCOW 
In  the  whole  history  of  Napoleon  s  campaigns  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  or  tragic  than  the  experiences  of  his  army 
during  the  ill-fated  Russian  expedition.     Retreating  from  Moscow  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Emperor  was  subjected  to 
great  hardships  and  harassing  attacks,  these  treniendoijsly  reducing  the  number  of  the  men.    The  frosts  came,  and  the 
retreat  became  a  hideous  nightmare   relieved  only  by  the  indomitable  heroism  of  the  rear-guard  under  Marshal  Ney. 

In  Rome  there  were  many  empresses,  some  of  them  more  infamous 
than  famous,  but  in  contrast  thereto  Avere  many  noble  figures,  like 
Cornelia,  the  heroic  INIother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  after  both  her  sons 
had  been  murdered,  wept  that  she  had  no  more  to  offer. 

The  Protector  of  Columbus 

In  later  times,  was  it  not  to  the  Spanish  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile 
that  Columbus  largely  owed  the  realisation  of  his  dream  to  seek  a  sea 
route  to  India  sailing  toward  the  west?  And  after  her  came  great 
Queen  Elizabeth,  under  whom  the  sea  power  of  the  Spaniards  was 
broken  and  the  expeditions  sent  out  which  made  this  an  English  in- 
stead of  a  Sj^anish  speaking  land.  Of  the  same  ])eriod  was  the  luck- 
less JMary  Queen  of  Scots,  Avhose  ambitions  clashed  with  those  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  led  to  her  melancholy  fate.  And  there  was  Catherine  de 
Medici,  so  long  a  power  in  France,  and  jMaria  Theresa  in  Austria,  and 
more  notable  than  either  the  aggressive  figure  of  the  German  princess 
who  became  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia. 


What  hiiETC  mistake  led  Columbus  to  the  cli.scovery  of  the  N'ew  World? 


CAPTAIN  COOK  LANDING  AT  ADVENTURE  BAY,  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  IN  1777 
A  graphic  representation  of  the  reception  of  the  famous  navigator  by  the  Tasmanian  aborigines,  who 
regarded  the  white  men  with  mingled  dread  and  veneration.  The  last  native  Tasmanian  died  several 
decades  ago,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  convict  settlement  of  the  island,  and  the  race  is  now  quite  extinct. 


1038 


What  A'ice-President  of  the  United  States  tried  to  found  an  independ- 
ent empire  in  North  America? 


And  besides  rulers  and  women  of  affairs,  countless  others  stand 
out  in  history.  Does  not  Helen  of  Troy  remain  the  synonym  of  love- 
liness, and  the  fatal  power  of  beauty?  Did  not  Aspasia  almost  share 
with  Pericles  his  ascendancy  in  Athens?  And  there  was  Hypatia  of 
Alexandria,  whose  beauty  and  great  learning  drew  upon  her  the 
wrath  of  the  ignorant  mob  and  led  to  her  tragic  fate. 

In  all  historj"  there  is  no  more  heroic  martyr  than  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
peasant  girl  who  became  the  defender  of  France,  and  after  her  death 
its  national  heroine.  And  after  her  were  Madame  Roland  and  Char- 
lotte Corday  and  many  another. 

The  name  of  Lucretia  Borgia  was  long  a  synonym  for  feminine 
iniquity,  but  if  more  recent  writers  ma)''  be  trusted,  much  of  her  evil 
fame  was  undeserved.  At  any  rate  she  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  a  patroness  of  arts  and  letters.  Nor  shall  we  forget  the  name  of 
the  single  poetess  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  all  the  literature 
of  antiquity,  burning  Sappho,  she  who  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse. 

Pivotal  Points  of  History 

Do  you  know  how  near  the  United  States  came  to  be  a  French  or 
Spanish  speaking  land  instead  of  English?  Do  you  know  what  far 
away  events  realh^  determined  these  important  questions?  Why  did 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  decide  the  fate  of  the  French  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  put  an  end  to  the 
Spanish  dreams  of  conquest  in  North  America? 

At  one  time  the  French  seemed  likely  to  dominate  the  whole  half 
of  the  continent,  and  even  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the 


THE    FAMOUS    STONE    IMAGES    AT    RONORORAKA    IN    EASTER    ISLAND 
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Englcind  y 


LANDING  A  CARGO  OF  NEGRO  SLAVES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES 
Slavery  was  introduced  into  the  English  colonies  in  1619,  when  a  Dutch  ship  sold  the  little  colony  at 
Jamestown,  twenty  negro  slaves.  The  institution  spread  until  all  the  colonies  held  slaves.  The  trade 
was  fostered  by  the  British  Government  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  was  thought  to  aid  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies.  Slaves  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  Northern  colonies,  and  so  slavery 
gradually  disappeared  in  that  section.  In  the  South,  more  and  more  slaves  were  brought  in.  Later 
the  colonists  themselves  engaged  in  the  traffic,  which  was  not  forbidden  by  national  law  until  1808. 
Specially  drawn  for  the  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD  by  J.   Walter  Wilson,   R.  I. 
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How  did  the  Confederate  states  compare  in  population  with  the  North 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War? 


formation  of  the  American  Republic  they  still  held  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley  from  which  eleven  states  were  aftenvards  formed.  Do 
you  know  why  the  French  gave  up  this  vast  empire,  or  what  was  the 
price  that  we  paid  for  it?  And  how  was  Canada  lost  to  the  French 
through  the  capture  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  above  Quebec? 

All  great  struggles  have  had  some  pivotal  point.  In  our  Civil 
War  which  was  it?  Was  it  Appomattox,  when  Lee  surrendered,  or 
Gettysburg  when  the  Confederate  armies  invaded  the  North?  Or  was 
it  really  Vicksburg  when  the  Confederacy  was  nearly  cut  in  two? 
And  again,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was  it  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  or  of  Burgojaie  at  Saratoga  which  marked 
the  turning  point? 

The  Huns  and  the  Saracens 

Did  the  fall  of  Napoleon  really  date  from  Waterloo,  or  from  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  INIoscoav?  Was  it  Wellington's  famous  "  thin 
red  line  "  which  proved  the  undoing  of  the  Corsican,  or  was  it  in  real- 
ity "Generals  January  and  February"  in  Russia? 

Did  you  know  that  it  was  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Waterloo  that 
Attila  the  Hun  met  his  decisive  defeat  in  his  effort  to  conquer  all 
Western  Europe?  And  that  this  same  battle  near  Chalons  was  on 
nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  so-called  Battle  of  the  Marne  when  the 
Germans  were  turned  back  in  their  rush  upon  Paris? 

What  if  the  Huns  had  won  and  become  the  masters  of  Europe? 
Would  its  history  have  been  the  same?  Or  did  some  higher  fate  inter- 
vene?   Do  vou  know  that  it  was  not  two  hundred  miles  from  the  scene 


ARX    CAROLINA:     THE    HUGUENOT    SETTLEMENT    ON    THE    RIVER    OF  MAY 
Religious   persecution    in    France    during    the    latter    half    of    the    seventeenth    century    impelled    a    company 
of  French  Huguenots  to  emigrate  to   North  America.^     Their  first  settlement  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  abandoned  and  the  second  on  the  St.   John's   River  in  Florida  was  destroyed   by   the   Spaniards. 
This  old  print  of  Fort  Caroline  shows  what  they  hoped  to  do  rather  than  what  they  really  accomplished. 


What   iic 


il  .sunt  Ihc  lact 


1  cauic,  1 


I  conquered 
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6i2g 


Why    did    Ponce    de    I 
"i'outh"  in   Florida 


eon    search    for    the    "  Founty 


of    Everlasting 


All  History  Under  Your  Thumb 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  first  and  before  all  a  wonderful 
and  absorbing  storif.  and  offers  hundreds  of  evenings  of  delight- 
ful reading.  But  it  is  also  a  great  book  of  reference.  This  has 
been  made  possible  by  an  exhaustive  index,  covering  every  phase 
and  incident  of  world"  history.  The  index  covers  nearly  200  pages 
of  this  history,  and  has  nearly  fifty  thou.iand  separate  references, 
to  the  men,  the  peoples,  the  places  which  figure  in  this  titanic 
story.  Two  specimen  pages  of  the  index  are  given  at  the  end 
of  this  booklet. 


On  what  island  of  the  Pacific  were  found  the  strangest  and  largest  stone 
effigies  outside  of  Egypt? 


of  Attila's  defeat  to  where  another  vast  invading  host,  the  Saracens, 
met  their  "  Waterloo  "?  It  was  at  Poitiers,  in  the  Loire  country,  that 
they  were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  —  Charles  the  Hammer  —  and 
Europe  was  saved  from  becoming  a  IMohammedan  possession. 

These  and  scores  of  other  famous  struggles  are  a  part  of  the  rich 
stores  of  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY.  As  you  read  about  them 
you  realise  M-hat  a  dominating  part  war  once  played  in  the  life  of  the 
nations.  In  the  centuries  that  are  gone,  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
fighting  was  the  normal  condition  of  life.  As  we  look  back  we  see 
how  war  has  been  growing  less  in  frequency  and  shorter  in  duration. 
Our  Civil  War  lasted  a  little  over  four  years,  and  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  about  six.  Under  Napoleon,  Europe  was  practically 
never  at  peace  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Back  of  that  was  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  back  of  that  the  so-called  Hundred  Years' 
War.  In  the  Roman  days,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  rarely  for 
five  hundred  years. 

War  Is  Disappearing 

The  struggle  between  the  Japanese  and  Russia  lasted  only  a  few 
months,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  which  ended  with  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  III,  was  practically  over  in  about  six  weeks.  The 
Austro-PiTJSsian  War  which  fixed  the  primacy  of  Prussia  among  the 
German  states,  is  sometimes  called  the  Seven  Weeks'  War.  The  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  lasted  a  little  over  fifteen  weeks. 
Since  the  Crimean  War,  which  was  over  half  a  century  ago,  no 


THE    FIRST    ENGAGEMEi 

What    alien    race 
Europe? 


N    THE    AMERICAN    WAR    OF    INDEPENDENCE 
biiiiUed    and    uiliuduccLl    tuiUiLi    en  Uisatioli    into 
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TAXATION  WITHOUT  REPRESENTATION:  PATRICK  HENRY'S  FAMOUS  SPEECH 
The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  British  Parliament  caused  great  excitement  in  the  colonies.  The 
colonists  claimed  that  a  tax  of  this  kind  could  not  be  imposed  without  their  consent,  and  many  meetings 
of  protest  were  held  in  the  various  colonies.  In  the  Virginia  Assembly,  Patrick  Henry,  a  young,  lawyer, 
made  a  dramatic  speech  of  protest,  and  was  able  to  force  through  the  Assembly  resolutions  denying  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America  without  her  consent  This  picture,  made  from  an  old  engraving,  js 
incorrect  in  many  particulars,  as  the  speech  was  made  in  St.  John's  Church  in  Richmond,  a  very  plain 
and  simple  edifice,  not  a  noble  hall  as  here  shown.  The  church,  somewhat  enlarged,  is  stUl  standing  in 
Richmond.  fit  t  C 

How  long  after  the  Revolutionary  War  was  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica established? 


European  struggle  has  much  outlasted  a  year  until  "  The  Great 
Conflagration."  Not  in  all  its  history  was  so  great  a  part  of  Europe 
ever  involved  in  war  as  in  this  last  titanic  struggle. 

All  these  things  may  not  he  of  vital  interest  in  your  life  or  in  the 
lives  of  your  children ;  but  they  are  intensely  interesting  and  j^our  life 
and  theirs  is  richer  and  has  larger  backgrounds  and  vistas  for  know- 
ing something  about  them. 

A  Story  Book  for  the  Young 

Most  fathers  and  mothers  have  experienced  the  incessant  demands 
of  the  children  for  a  story.  "  Tell  us  a  story,"  Thej^  are  not  so  easy 
to  invent  —  good  ones  are  not !  And  here  is  a  perfect  mine  of  them. 
There  is  hardly  a  child  in  the  world  who  does  not  love  to  be  told  about 
the  beginnings  of  things.  It  is  singular  what  logical  minds  the  chil- 
dren have.  Perhaps  a  part  of  it  is  just  mere  greediness.  But  when 
it  comes  to  a  story,  there  is  always  the  demand:  "  Begin  at  the  begin- 
ning."    So  that  they  may  get  it  all! 

And  here  is  a  w^onder  book  of  beginnings  —  the  beginnings  of  the 
United  States,  the  beginnings  of  America,  the  beginnings  of  Eng- 
land, the  beginnings  of  France,  of  Ital}',  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of 
Egypt  —  of  all  the  empires  and  of  all  the  peoples  —  of  China,  and 
India,  and  Japan,  and  of  the  great  INIongol  empires  of  the  JNIiddle 
Ages,  and  of  the  JNIohammedan  kingdoms  and  so  many  others. 

Here  are  stories  about  the  Boston  "  Tea  Party,"  and  how  the  War 
cf  the  Revolution  began,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
the  beginnings  of  New  England.  And  how  slavery  came  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States.  How  the  great  invasions  of  the  Angles 
and  Danes  and  Normans  transformed  England  from  a  "  British  "  or 


THE  OLD  CITY  HALL,  WITH  THE  PARK  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 
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What  brought  on  the  Massacre  of  Cawnpore  and  Siege  of  Lucknow: 


WliJit  ancient  people  knew  that  the  earth  was  round  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  Christian  era? 


Celtic  nation  into  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  shall  we  say  Anglo-Celtic 
nation.  How  the  Franks  came  to  France,  and  the  Russians  to  Russia. 
Here  is  the  stor\'  of  the  great  Saracen  empire,  and  how  nearly  it  came 
to  conquering  Europe;  and  how  it  was  defeated  and  thrown  hack. 
How  the  fierce  JMongol  or  Asiatic  tribes  burst  upon  Em'ope  during 
v\hat  Avere  called  the  Dark  Ages,  and  ravaged  many  lands.  How  in 
central  Asia  there  were  vast  empires,  as  under  Jenghis  Khan,  greater 
in  extent  than  anything  that  has  been  known  since  the  Roman  domin- 
ion. How  the  vast  power  of  the  Romans  began  and  how  it  came  to 
decline.     And  the  fate  of  other  world  conquerors. 

Relics  of  Early  Peoples 

But  there  are  stories  of  beginnings  far  back  of  all  these  —  the 
earliest  traces  of  the  peoples  who  inhabited  the  Italian  peninsula  and 
Greece  and  Crete,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  —  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean art  and  pottery,  and  the  making  of  weapons  and  primitive  tools. 
You  know  of  the  lovely  Tanagra  vases.  They  had  forerunners  among 
these  early  people  that  must  go  back  many,  many  centuries  before 
anything  like  the  Greek  art  had  begim  to  arise.  And  doubtless  you 
have  seen  some  of  the  beautiful  work  done  by  the  Etruscans,  who 
developed  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  long  before  the  Romans. 

It  is  verj^  curious  how  this  childish  thirst  to  "  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning," ■ —  to  know  the  origin  of  things,  —  has  become  almost  the 
dominant  note  in  the  modern  writing  of  history.  It  is  the  dominant 
note  in  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY.  Someone  once  said  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  science,  who  did  very  original  work,  that  his  success 
vac  Hue  to  the  fact  that  even  as  a  grown  man  he  could  ask  a  child's 


THE  BURNING  OF  THE  TUILERIES  BY  THE  COMMUNARDS  OF  PARIS 
After  a  series  of  murderous  engragements,  the  army  under  Marshal  MacMahon  forced  its  way  into  Paris  and  defeated 
the  Communards.  The  latter,  however,  were  determined  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  conquerors,  and  this  they 
did  by  levelling  the  Vendome  column,  burning  the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  shooting 
the  clergy  who  fell  into  their  hands.  In  the  punishments  which  followed  twenty-six  ringleaders  were  executed,  and 
about  10,000  who  had  been  taken  with  arms  in    their  hands  were  sentenced  to  transportation  or  imprisonment. 


Where 
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When  did   an   American  fleet  defeat  an   African  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean? 


HENRY    HUDSON   ABANDONED    BY    HIS    CREW    IN    HUDSON    BAY 
From  the  painting  by  John  Collier 

question,  that  is,  he  could  look  at  his  problems  with  the  perfectly 
open,  fresh  mind  of  a  child.  The  old  dry-as-dust  historians  could  not 
do  this.  That  is  why  history  got  such  an  evil  name  for  dullness.  But 
this  is  its  characteristic  no  longer.  As  Professor  Bryce  says,  in  his 
Introduction,  history  has  become  really  a  new  science;  and  THE 
BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  the  first  work  of  its  kind  which  has  at- 
tempted in  a  comf)rehensive  and  yet  readable  way  to  present  the 
world's  history  in  this  new  spirit  and  with  the  new  light. 

A  New  and  Original  Plan 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  observe  how  nearh^  eveiy  people 
and  race  in  history  has  considered  itself  more  or  less  the  centre  of 
things.     The  rest  of  the  world  did  not  vastly  matter. 

In  the  beginning  man  naively  believed  tliat  the  earth,  or  more  par- 
ticularly the  little  part  he  knew  about,  was  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  of  course  the  earth  was  made  for  man.  All  of  the  ancient  folk 
thought  of  the  earth  as  flat,  except  possibly  the  Greeks,  who  had  the 
earth  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas,  and  it  was  more  convenient, 
therefore,  to  think  of  it  as  a  globe.  Others  less,  or  more,  imaginative 
dreamed  of  it  as  resting  on  the  back  of  a  turtle.  For  the  Greeks,  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  were  the  "  ba-ba "  race  —  for  so  their  speech 
sounded  to  the  Greeks  —  hence  our  word  barbarian. 


What  people  of  Biblical  times  carried   on   trade  with  Britain? 
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PRESIDENT  FOR  THE   SECOND   TIME:     LINCOLN'S   GREAT   SPEECH   IN   FRONT   OF   THE 

CAPITOL 
Lincoln's  second  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  before 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  marked  at  once  the  crowning  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Republican 
party  and  also  in  the  life  of  the  famous  Western  lawyer.  His  overwhelming  majority  of  over  400,000  on 
election  day  proved  conclusively  that  the  people  were  with  him.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows  the  front 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  as  it  appeared  on  that  occasion,  when  Lincoln  gave  utterance  to  what  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  noblest  phrases :   "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

6275 

What  still  remains  and  for  2,000  years  has  been  the  most  extensive  con- 
struction ever  undertaken  by  man? 


The  "Middle"  Kingdom 

In  the  same  waj-,  the  Chinese  called  their  native  land  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  The  Eastern  Kingdom  was  Japan,  and  the  Western 
Kingdom  was  the  rest  of  the  earth.  What  did  the  rest  matter!  But 
the  Chinese  actually  had  more  justification  for  this  childlike  view  than 
our  Western  races,  which  have  alwaj's  had  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
notion.    It  is  a  strange  fact  that  to-day,  even  with  the  amazing  growth 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    KINGSTON,    THE    CAPITAL    OF    JAMAICA 
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STREET    TRAVELLING    IN    KINGSTON     BEFORE    THE     EARTHQUAKE 


What  was  the  original  price  paid  for  .M.irihattiiii   Island? 
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What  European  monarch  first  held  tlie  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany? 


of  modern  Europe  and  its  tremendous  increase  of  population,  and 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  milhons  of  people  added  in  the  New  World, 
one-half  of  the  human  race  is  still  to  be.  found  within  the  confines  of 
the  two  nations  of  China  and  India.  Five  hundred  years  ago  the 
proportion  must  have  been  more  than  two  to  one.  And  yet  for  Cato, 
and  doubtless  most  other  Romans,  the  Roman  Empire  Avas  all  the 
world !  Little  they  recked  of  India,  and  of  China  they  scarcely  knew 
anj'thing  more  than  hearsay. 

The  usual  wa}'  of  planning  a  world  history  is  to  begin  with  the 
early  civilisations  of  Babylonia,  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  continue  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  then  go  on  down  through  the  Dark 
Ages  to  modern  times.  And  all  because  all  that  Avas  known  of  antiq- 
uity up  to  a  few  years  ago  Mas  handed  down  to  us  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers;  and  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  Mere  all  that  M'ere 
studied  by  the  scholars  of  the  INIiddle  Ages  —  as  by  many  scholars 
still!  Such  a  proceeding  Mas  perfectly  logical  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  themselves,  and  is  still  to  their  direct  descendants. 

Whence  Came  European  Culture 

But  the  people  of  Mestern  Europe  and  northern  Europe  are  not 
their  descendants,  in  any  sense  of  the  M'ord.  They  do  not  speak  a 
Greek  or  Latin  tongue,  do  not  belong  to  the  jNIediterranean  races,  and 
even  their  culture  and  customs  and  ideals  are  native  to  them  and  are 
their  own  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  M^as  generally  supposed  even 
a  few  years  ago. 


THE    MERRIMAC    AND    MONITOR    IN    AN    ENGAGEMENT    IN    HAMPTON    ROADS 
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What   wai   Uu;   tragi 
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What  people  of  biblical  times  carried  on  trade  with  Britain? 


What  Are  "Americans"? 

All  this  is  equally  true  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  are  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  northern  part  of 
Europe  and  are  almost  wholly  of  Teutonic  or  Baltic  stock.  They 
come  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  first  line,  and  then  from 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  from  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  from  Hungary  and  Austria.  The  intermixture  of  the  Latin  races 
is  relatively  small.  Save  for  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  the  incursion 
of  the  JNIediterranean  peoples  into  America,  north  of  Mexico,  has  been 
slight.  Even  from  the  remotest  times  the  Spaniards,  the  Portug-uese 
and  the  South  of  France  have  contributed  a  very  small  share. 

Now  it  is  known  that  a  rude  civilisation  was  indigenous  to  Central 
or  Western  Europe  back  to  the  remotest  days.  What  is  coming 
vaguely  to  be  called  Alpine  or  Glacial  man  —  Drift  Man  —  certainly 
existed  in  France,  Germany  and  England  at  a  time  that  reaches  back 
to  the  earliest  days  of  Avhich  Ave  know,  I^ater  civilisation  may  have 
flourished  more  precociously  along  the  INIediterranean,  but  the  old  idea 
of  a  pure  Hellenic-Latin  stream  of  culture  is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  projectors  of  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY,  therefore,  have 
ingeniously  modified  the  plan  of  the  older  world  histories.  The  first 
volume  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  material  which  was  not  available 
to  the  historians  of  half  a  century  ago,  namely  the  History  of  Man 


THE     LAST     r.Tjr.i7£::TS     0?    THE    EMPEROR     MAXIMILI.'  ^.,7 

The  la5t  great  tragedy  in  the  l;if ;  oi  y  of  Mexico  occurred  on  June  10th,  1  •<!''.  M  ;  ;  :i  v.i,.  ■  ;  >o  years  before 
had  been  "proclaimed  emperor  by  Napoleon  III.,  found  himself  called  upon  to  defend  his  empire  ag^ainst  the  standard 
of  revolt  raised  by  the  deposed  President  Juarez.  While  defending  Queretaro  with  troops  of  8,(lii()  men,  he  was,  on 
the  night  of  May  10th,  betrayed  by  General  Lopez.  The  above  picture  shows  the  ill-starred  emperor's  last  moments  ; 
be  has  breakfasted  and  taken  the  sacrament,  and  is  preparing  to  accompany  the  two  officers  tQ  the  place  of  execution. 
From  the  painting  by  Jean  Paul  l-auren» 
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What  invention  led  to  tlie  di.scovery  of  /Vmcrica? 


BIRD'S-EYE    VIEW    OF    HALIFAX,    SHOWING    ITS    FINE    HARBOUR 

Before  History.  Then,  as  we  do  not  know  as  yet  which  of  the  ancient 
peoples  really  ushered  in  the  Beginnings  of  Civilisation,  THE 
BOOK  OF  HISTORY  takes  up  the  story  of  the  different  races  and 
peoples  by  continents  rather  than  from  a  purely  imaginative  idea  of 
priority. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations 

The  oldest  continuous  civilisation  of  which  we  know  is  that  of 
China,  and  it  is  the  story  of  China  and  Japan  with  which  the  historical 
part  of  the  work  opens.  The  history  of  the  next  most  populous  land, 
the  vast  empire  of  India,  with  its  adjacent  peoples,  follows.  Then 
comes  what  may  be  called  the  Near  East,  and  here  are  described  the 
empires  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  most  ancient  down  to  our  own 
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BRITISH    COI/UMBIA'S    HOUSE    OF    LEGISLATURE    AT    VICTORIA 


What  nation  lives  on  the  "  Roof  of  the  World "  ? 


Poland's  Patriots 

Poland's  misfortunes  fell  thick  upon  her  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  she  was  partitioned  among  stronger 
powers.  At  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  in  1773,  called  to  sanction  the 
dismemberment  of  the  country,  Thaddeus  Reyten,  deputy  of 
Novogrudok,  whose  integrity  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the 
Polish  Cato,  unmindful  of  lavish  bribes,  opposed  the  election  of 
a  Russian  Marshal  for  Poland,  and  when  tlie  weak  king,  Stanis- 
laus, woidd  have  yielded,  the  intrepid  Reyten,  with  four  compan- 
ions, kept  possession  of  the  sanc'tuary  until  he  saw  the  confedera- 
tion held  in  tlie  open  air.  Seeing  that  further  opposition  was  use- 
less he  returned  home,  and  the  partition  treaty  was  then  ratified. 
The  tragic  moment  is  portrayed  on  the  page  which  follows. 


Whose   proclamation    set    free   the   largest   numlier   of   liuman   beings 
l)ondage  in  all  history? 


Ji.^lifi!!Bf'«U.^i'^''*-^^  '-^'r  ^- ■^'■■Wfp^^.lJI^WlL.aiyiiW; 


RUINS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  KASHGAR  IN  EASTERN  TURKESTAN 

times.  Africa,  with  the  vast  antiquity  of  Egypt  comes  next,  then 
Europe,  and  finally  the  story  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  a  novel  idea  to  plan  the  work  on  these  lines;  refreshingly 
original  and  tending  markedly  to  free  the  mind  from  the  notion  that 
the  story  of  a  few  tribes  along  the  Nile  and  the  INIediterranean,  or 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Xorth  Sea,  constitutes  universal  history. 

Within  each  of  these  larger  divisions,  the  story  is  followed  chrono- 
logically, as  is  natural,  and  when  we  come  to  the  Great  Division  of 
Europe  we  find  that  more  than  half  of  the  whole  work  is  given  over 
to  its  separate  nations.  The  New  World  occupies  the  larger  part  of 
the  two  final  volumes.  From  this  unique  point  of  view,  and  with  the 
narrative  carried  on  in  this  wise,  we  gain  a  new  conception  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  and  certainly  a  far  juster  comprehension  of  the  role 
of  the  separate  races  than  from  any  such  work  hitherto  published. 


egNERAL    VIEW    OF    SAN    DOMINGO,    THE    BURIAL    PLACE    OF    COLUMBUS 


Wli;il  iiuptrur  jji«>cu  a  lute  while  he  walcl*U  Home  burn? 
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PROF.  A.  H.   SAYCE 

Professor   of   Assyriology  at  the   University 

of  Oxford.     He  has  brought  his  deep  knowl- 


WILLIAM   M.   FLINDERS   PETRIE 
Professor   of   Egyptology   at   the   University 
College,      London.        He     is     perhaps     the 
greatest  living  authority   on  the   antiquities 
of  Egypt,  and  the  explorations  there. 


The  Distinguished  Editorial  Staff 

THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  has  drawn  for  its  production  on 
the  best  scholarship  of  Europe  and  America.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
contents  to  be  found  on  a  later  page  of  this  booklet  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  their  quality  of  standing.  Many  different  nations  are  repre- 
sented, chiefly  English  and  German,  an  obvious  guarantee  of  the 
perfect  impartiality  and  international  character  of  the  work. 


PROFESSOR    JOHANNES    RANKE 
Has  been  for  many  years  professor  at  the 
celebrated    University    of    Munich.      Writes 
for   THE    BOOK    OF   HISTORY    on   the 
World  Before  History. 


PROFESSOR    JOSEPH    KOHLER 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  trav- 
eller     and      explorer.        Writes     for      THE 
BOOK    OF    HISTORY    on   The    Develop- 
opment   of   Man. 


Where  did  the  ^Vztecs  found  by  Cortes  in  Mexico  come  from? 
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ALFRED    RUSSELL   WALLACE 
Justly   famous  for  his  research  into  the  life 
of     primitive     peoples.        Independently     of 
Darwin,    he    worked    out    the    great    theory 
of   the    Evolution    of    Life. 


DAVID     GEORGE    HOGARTH 
Explorer.      geographer      and      author.        In 
charge   of  the   English   explorations  in  Asia 
Minor.       A    well    known    authority    on    the 
history  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 


Written  by  Master  Minds 

In  former  times  it  was  possible  for  a  single  writer  to  gain  a  smat- 
tering of  world  history  and  then  write  his  ideas  about  it.  That  day 
has  gone  by.  So  enormously  has  the  wealth  of  material  increased, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  single  mind  even  to  pretend  to  encom- 
pass it.  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  is  the  work  of  scores  of 
scholars,  each  an  authorit^y,  each  telling  the  story  nearest  his  heart. 


FREDERICK    HARRISON 
Professor     of    Jurisprudence    and     Interna- 
tional   Law    at     Lincoln's     Inn     (London), 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Historical   So- 
ciety.    A  learned  and  interesting  writer. 


WILLIAM    JOHNSON    SOLLAS 
Professor      at      Oxford      of      Geology      and 
Paleontology,    whose    monumental    work   on 
The    Age    of    the    Earth "    is   a    mine    of 
wealth   for   students. 


What  Englishman  gave  Amcrkaiiij  the  title  "Son;,  of  Libertv '';' 
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ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON 
Is  one  of  the  four  famous  Benson  brothers 
so  well  known  for  learning  and  literary 
ability.  Mr.  Benson  has  added  his  quota 
to  the  interest  of  THE  BOOK  OF  HIS- 
TORY. 


OSCAR    BROWNING 
University  Lecturer  in  History  and  Princi- 
pal of  Cambridge  University  Day  Training 
College,   a   well   known   writer   on  medieval 
and  modern  history. 


The  Stamp  of  Authority 

For  long  years  THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  will  remain  the 
standard  world  history,  the  single  work  which  has  commanded  the 
highest  scholarship  of  its  time,  drawn  fully  upon  the  rich  stores  of 
new  knowledge  which  the  last  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  have  dis- 
closed and  presents  all  this  vast  panorama  of  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  concise  and  fascinating  story. 


SIR    RAY    LANKESTER 
Long  Professor  at  Oxford,  later  Curator  of 
the   celebrated   British   Museum  of   Natural 
History.      A    distinguished    writer   and   au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  pre-historic  man. 


SIR    HARRY    H.    JOHNSON 
Traveller  and  geographer,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  scientific  and  historical  subjects. 
Writes  a  comprehensive  story  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the   British   Empire. 


What  Irtventioii  was  responsible  for  the  continuation  of  slavery   in  the 
South? 
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INDIA 

THE    SUPREME  LAND  OF  MARVELS 

BY     SIR     WILLIAM     LEE  -  WARNER, 
DR.   E.   SCHAIDT  AND  A.   D.   INNES 

THE      LAND     AND     THE     PEOPLE 


'T'HERE  is  no  tract  of  the  earth's  surface 
'■  whose  story  appeals  to  the  imagination 
so  vividly,  so  intensely,  as  that  of  India. 
India  is  the  supreme  land  of  marvels,  of 
mystery,  of  the  supernatural  ;  of  miracles 
which  appeal  to  us  not  as  the  figments 
of  superstitious  ignorance,  but  as  mani- 
Tk    ¥      J       testations  of  the  incomprehen- 

of  M  th  and  ^^^^^-  ^  '^"^  ^^^^'  unknown, 
?,    ^     ***     unknowable,  where  the  keenest 

^^  '^  of  Western  minds,  after  a 
lifetime  of  endeavour,  profess  that  they 
know  no  more  of  the  inner  being  of  the 
people  than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  A 
land  full  of  the  grotesque,  yet  whose 
grotesqueness  has  a  terrific  quahty — 
fantastic,  yet  solemn.  A  land  of  countless 
revolutions,  where  yet  there  seems  to  brood, 
changeless,  eternal,  the  spirit  of  an  imme- 
morial past. 

Utterly  remote  from  the  ideas  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  conquering  races  of  the 
West,  India  is,  nevertheless,  the  first 
recorded  home  of  a  vast  migratory  wave 
of  that  same  Aryan  stock  from  which,  in 
later  ages,  those  conquering  races  sprang. 
Rome  and  Athens  were  yet  in  the  womb  of 
a  far-off  future,  Troy  and  Mycenae  were 
unborn,  the  great  Sheikh  Abraham  had 
not  founded  his  race,  when  the  fair  Aryan 
folk  were  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 
Hindustan.  Before  David  sang,  or  Homer, 
their    ballads    were    commemorating    the 


deeds  of  their  national  heroes  ;  in  the 
Land  of  the  Five  Rivers  mothers  were 
telling  their  children  tales  which  sprang 
from  the  same  sources  as  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, Celtic  folk-lore,  and  Teutonic  legend. 
The  ancient  language  of  the  conquerors 
was  the  eldest  branch  of  that  primal  stock 
which  in  other  regions  and  ages  developed 
distinctive  perfections  in  the  utterance  of 
Plato,  of  Virgil,  or  of  Shakespeare. 

But  through  the  ages  those  Eastern 
Aryans  were  severed  from  their  Western 
kinsfolk  ;  they  worked  out  their  own 
development  apart.  Once,  East  and  West 
clashed  when  Alexander  pierced  the  bar- 
rier, and  led  his  victorious  army  into  the 
Punjab  ;  but  the  contact  was  brief.  Again 
the  veil  fell.  The  centuries  rolled  on. 
Imperial  Rome  rose  and  crumbled,  a 
second  Rome  achieved  and  held  a  spiritual 
domination  which  was  already  tottering, 
ere  Europe  traced  out  the  untrodden  high- 
way  of  the  ocean,  and  the  veil 
of  the'  ^^^  raised.     In  the  interval— a 

°   .J  period  of  some  eighteen  hun- 

dred years— all  that  Europe 
knew  of  India  was  derived  from  hearsay 
among  the  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  and  the 
reports  of  an  occasional  enterprising  tra- 
veller ;  fabulous  tales,  for  the  most  part, 
of  splendour  indescribable  and  wealth 
incalculable ;  tales  which  were  the  magnet 
that  drew  Columbus  along  the  ocean  path 
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What  iiioiiarcli  gave  up  a  European  kingdom  for  an  American  empire  ? 


SPECIMEN  PAGE 


JAPAN 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE   PEOPLE 

BY    ARTHUR     DIOSY 

THE    EMPIRE    OF   THE    EASTERN    SEAS 


A  SIA'S  furthest  outpost  towards  the  vast 
•**•  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  long, 
narrow  chain  of  rocky,  volcanic  islands, 
extends  north-east  to  south-west  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  mainland,  separated 
from  it  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  China 
.Seas.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  this 
long  string  of  more  than  three  thousand 
islands  and  islets,  stretching  from  51°  5', 
the  latitude  of  Shumo-shu,  the  most 
northern  of  the  Kurile  group  of  islands, 
down  to  21°  48',  the  latitude  of  the  South 
,  Cape    of     Formosa,     a     total 

IZldtClt  ^^"gth  of  nearly  thirty  degrees. 
Great  Japan  ;ts  component  parts  extend 
from  157  10  east  longitude,  at 
Shumo-shu,  as  far  westwards  as  119°  20', 
the  position  of  the  extreme  western  islets 
of  the  Pescadores,  or  Hokoto,  archipelago, 
a  distance  of  nearly  thirty-eight  degrees, 
the  total  breadth  of  the  Empire  of  Dai 
Nippon — Great  Japan. 

The  enormous  length  of  the  island 
empire,  the  configuration  of  which  is 
likened  by  the  Japanese  to  the  slender 
body  of  a  dragon-fly,  provides  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  Arctic  rigour 
of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  Siberian 
climate,  with  its  long  and  terrible  winter 
and  its  short  but  fierce  summer,  obtaining 
in  the  larger  northern  islands,  to  the 
sweltering,  steamy  heat  of  Formosa,  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  passing  through  that 
island  and  through  the  Pescadores.   These 


extreme  temperatures  apart — and  they 
prevail  only  at  the  ends  of  the  empire — 
Japan  possesses  a  temperate  climate, 
similar  to  that  of  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  colder  in  winter 
and  much  damper,  the  excessive  humidity 
causing  both  heat  and  cold  to  be  very 
trying,  though  never  dangerous.  The 
rainfall  is  especially  heavy  in  June  and 
in  September,  but  no  month  is  entirely 
without  rain.  The  hottest  period  of  the 
year  is  called  d5-y6,  corresponding  to  our 
"  dog-days,"  and  follows  the  rainy  season 
of  June  and  early  July. 

Japan  owes  its  great  humidity,  the 
consequent  fertihty  of  such  parts  of  its 
surface  as  are  cultivable — about  84*3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  Japan  proper 
is  too  rocky  to  yield  food  for 
man — and  the  luxuriant  ver- 
dure   that    clothes    the    lower 


What  Japan  ] 
Owes  to 
its  Position 


slopes  of  its  wooded  hills,  to 
its  insular  position,  and,  chiefly,  to  two 
great  factors,  a  current  and  a  wind. 
The  great  warm  current  known  as  the 
Kuro-shio,  the  Black  Brine,  or  Black 
Tide,  flowing  from  the  tropical  region 
between  the  Philippines  and  Formosa, 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  east  coast, 
and,  where  it  is  in  part  deflected  by 
contact  with  the  southern  coast  of 
Kixi-shii,  also  of  the  west  coast,  acting 
in  the  same  beneficent  manner  £ls  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic.     The  wind  that 
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What  North  American  emperor  was  caj)tured  and  shot  by  his  subjects 
less  than  50  years  ago? 


THE  BOOK  OF  HISTORY 

Its  Plan  and  Scope 

From  the  foregoing  pages  you  have  gained  some  idea  of  what  a 
wealth  and  variety  of  subjects  are  treated  and  illustrated  in  this  new 
work.  But  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  long  range  of  time  it  covers, 
the  number  of  peoples  whose  history  it  relates,  the  myriad  events  it 
describes,  the  vast  territory  on  which  the  great  human  drama  has 
been  played. 

Only  months  through  which  your  evenings  have  been  beguiled 
in  following  its  pages  can  make  you  familiar  with  the  story  in 
its  entirety.  But  it  will  help  you  to  realise  the  store  of  good  read- 
ing which  these  12  sumjituous  volumes  contain,  for  yourself  and  your 
children,  to  run  over  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  sections  into  which 
the  work  is  divided. 

Such  a  summary  follows.  In  reading  this,  consider  that  each 
entry  means  a  chapter  or  a  section  only;  and  you  will  realise  how 
comprehensive  and  embracing  is  this  new  story  of  the  world. 

First  Grand  Division 
MAN  AND  THE   UNIVERSE 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  man  unless  you  know  something  of  his  beginnings  and  something 
too  of  the  history  of  the  earth  on  which  you  dwell.  Much  of  all  this  has  been  revealed  only  through  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  of  science  and  archaeology.  The  first  division  of  The  Book  of  History  presents  a  sympo- 
sium of  modern  thought  concerning  these  revelations  and  the  problems  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 


A  View  acror.s  the  Ages. 

Summars'  of  World  Histor>'- 

Chronolog\-  of  10,000  \'ears. 

Time-table  of  the  Nations. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Earth. 

Four  Periods  of  the  Earth's  Development. 

Geological  Clock  of  the  World's  Life. 

Beginning  of  Life  on  the  Earth. 

How  Man  obtained  Master^'  of  the  Earth. 

The  World  Before  History 
The  Wonderful  StorA"  of  Drift  Man. 
The  Appearance  of  ^lan  on  the  Eiirth. 
Life  of  Alan  in  the  Stone  Age. 
Primitive  Afan  in  the  Past  and  Present. 
The  Home  Life  of  Primitive  Folk. 
^Vhen  Histor>'  was  dawning. 


The  Gre.4t  Steps  In  Man's  Development 
The  Material  Progress  of  Mankind. 
Beginnings  of  Commerce. 
The  Higher  Progress  of  Manlcind. 
Birth  of  Civilisation  and  Growth  of  Races 
Seven  Wonders  of  Ancient  Civilisation. 
Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Eg>pt. 
Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Mesopotamia. 
Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Europe. 
The  Triumph  of  Race. 
Alphabet  of  the  World's  Races. 
Ethnological  Chart  of  the  Human  Race. 

Making  of  Nations  and  Influence  of  Nature 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Nations. 

Land  and  Water  and  Greatness  of  Peoples. 

Environment  and  the  Life  of  Nations. 

The  Size  and  Power  of  Nations. 


Second  Grand  Division 
THE  FAR  EAST 


The  Far  East  falls  into  two  sections,  .\3iatic  and  Oceanic. 

The  Asiatic  comprises  the  insular  empire  of  Japan;  and,  on  the  continent,  China,  Korea,  and  Siberia,  the 
extreme  nortliern  territory  which,  though  e.xtending  far  westward,  must  be  treated  as  one. 

The  Oceanic  division  includes  the  Australian  continent,  with  the  island  of  Tasmania;  the  Pacific  islands  grouped 
under  the  names  of  Melenesia,  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia,  to  which  last  New  Zealand  is  attached,  the  whole  being 
conveniently  associated  under  the  name  of  Oceania;  and  the  Malay  .-Archipelago,  or  Malaysia,  lying  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Asiatic  continent. 


JAPAN 

The  Empire  of  the  Ekislcrn  Seas. 
Qualities  of  the  Japanese  People. 
Making  and  Shaping  of  the  Nation. 
The  Golden  Age  of  Old  Japan. 
The  Eve  of  the  Great  Change. 
Great  Dates  in  Histor>-  of  Japan. 


Birth  and  Growth  of  Buddhism. 

Rise  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 

The  Opening  of  the  Gates. 

The  Real  Creators  of  New  Japan. 

Reorganising  the  Nation. 

New  Japan  overcomes  Old  China. 

The  Triumph  of  New  Japan. 


SIBERIA 

The  Land  and  its  Peoples. 
The  Advance  of  the  Russians. 
Siberia  in  our  own  Time. 

CHINA 

The  Land  and  the  People. 

The  Ancient  Faiths  of  China. 

The  Dynasties  of  Antiquities. 

The  Empire  in  Dissolution. 

The  Empire  Restored. 

Rise  of  the  Manchu  Power. 

Fifty  Years  of  Changing  China. 

Christianity  in  China. 

The  Great  Change  —  China  a  Republic. 

MALAYSIA 

Races  of  Primitive  Culture. 
Coming  of  the  Asiatics. 
Europeans  in  Malaysia. 

The  Islands  and  Their  Story 
Java:  The  Centre  of  the  Dutch  Indies. 
Sumatra:  The  Stepping-Stone  from  Asia. 
Borneo:  Largest  of  the  Malay  Islands. 
Celebes:  Smallest  of  the  Larger  Islands. 
Philippine  Islands. 


KOREA 

The  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm. 
Great  Dates  in  the  History  of  Korea. 

OCEANIA 

Men  and  Manners  in  Oceania. 

The  Island  Nations  of  the  South  Sea. 

Hawaii:  Beginning  and  End  of  a  Kingdom. 
Samoa  and  its  Settlement  by  the  Powers. 
Tonga:  The  Last  South  Sea  Kingdom. 
New  Zealand. 
The  Western  Powers  in  the  South  Seas. 

AUSTRALIA 

Native  Peoples  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

British  in  Australia. 

Development  of  New  South  Wales. 

Tasmania:  The  Garden  Colony. 
Victoria  and  Queensland. 
Western  Australia :  The  Youngest  State. 
Modern  Development  of  Australia. 
Great  Dates  in  the  History  of  Australia. 


Third  Grand  Division 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  regions  included  under  the  heading  of  the  Middle  East  embrace  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  so  much  of  the- 
Asiatic  Continent  as  lies  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  excepting  what  has  already  been  treated  under 
the  heading  of  the  Far  East. 

In  this  region,  interest  attaches  primarily  to  the  great  Indian  peninsula,  which,  like  China,  has  a  recorded, 
history  reaching  back  for  nearly  five  thousand  years,  but.  also  like  China,  remained  to  Europeans  a  land  of  myth  and. 
marvel,  hidden  behind  a  curtain,  of  which  a  corner  was  raised  at  rare  intervals,  until  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era. 

Eastward  of  India  proper  lies  the  great  double  peninsula  of  Further  India  or  Indo-China,  half  Indian  and 
half  Chinese  in  its  associations.  North  lies  the  mysterious  hidden  land  of  Tibet,  and  beyond  that  — ■  with  Siberia  on 
its  northern  and  China  on  its  eastern  boundary  —  the  vast  Central  Asian  territory  which  bears  the  general  name  of 
Turkestan,  the  home  of  nomad  hordes  that,  from  time  to  time,  have  conquered  and  devastated  half  Europe  as  welb 
eis  all  Asia. 


INDIA 

The  Ar>'an  Invasion. 

Buddhism  and  Jainism. 

From  Alexander  to  the  Mohammedans. 

India  Before  the  Moguls. 

The  Mogul  Empire. 

Disruption  of  the  Empire. 

The  Foundation  of  British  Dominion. 

Completion  of  British  Dominion. 

The  Story  of  the  Mutiny. 

The  New  Empire  of  India. 

Essential  Information  about  India. 

CEYLON 

Ceylon  in  the  Historical  Period. 
The  Europeans  in  Ceylon. 


Further  India 
The  Land,  Its  Peoples,  and  Early  History. 
Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Tonquin,  Annam,  and  Cochin-China. 

Central  Asia 
Ancient  Turkestan  and  the  Early  Nomads. 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Old  Empire  of  Tibet. 
Early  Civilisation  of  Central  Asia. 
The  Great  Mongol  Empire. 

Modern  History 
Tibet,  the  Land  of  the  Lamas. 
Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan. 
Russian  Advance  in  Central  Asia. 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan. 


Fourth  Grand  Division 
THE  NEAR  EAST 


With  the  Near  East  we  enter  upon  the  regions  whose  history  is  in  continuous  connection  with  that  of  Europe 
•from  the  time  when  European  records  begin.  Our  division  covers  Persia  and  all  of  Asia  that  lies  west  of  Persia.  Geo- 
graphically, this  area  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  divisions;  but  it  has  been  the  scene  of  still  more 
tremendous  and  world-shaking  events. 

For  here  the  Semitic  races  developed  ^  the  races  which  gave  to  the  world  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
its  offspring,  the  Christian  Faith,  and  Islam.  Here  was  the  cradle  of  those  civilisations  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
"the  oldest  of  which  we  have  record,  save  Egypt. 

Here  the  Chaldaean  learnt  the  sjcrets  of  the  stars,  Babylon  and  Nineveh  riie  and  fell;  Solomon  raised  his 
Temple;  Aryan  conquerors  from  the  East,  lei  first  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  fell  unJir  the  Semite  spell;  Aryan  con- 
•querors  from  the  West,  led  first  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  yielded  to  the  same  enchantment. 


The  Ancient  Civilisations 
£arly  Peoples  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egjpt. 
Phoenicia,  Israel,  Assyria,  and  Persia. 

WESTERN  ASIA 

Bab\-lonia 
Early  States  of  Babylonia. 
Rise  of  Babylon. 
Babylonian  Empire  in  Eclipse. 
New  Babylonian  Empire. 
Mesopotamian  Civilisation. 

Assyria 
Assyria  in  the  Making. 
Old  Empire  of  Assyria. 
New  Empire  of  Assyria. 
Empire  of  the  Elamites. 

The  Early  Nations 
Syria  and  the  Hittite  Empire. 
Phoenicia  and  Canaan. 
The  Hebrew  Peoples. 


Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Judaism  and  its  Development. 
Armenia  before  the  Armenians. 
Media  and  the  Persians. 
Rise  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

From  the  Rise  of  Persia  to  Mahomet 
Asia  Minor  after  Alexander. 
Bactria:  A  Greek  Centre  in  the  East. 
The  Jews  after  the  Captivity. 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Roman  Empire  in  Asia. 
Empire  of  Parthia. 
Arabia  before  Islam. 

From  the  Time  of  Mahomet 
Heroic  Age  of  Islam. 
Rule  of  the  Mecca  Caliphs. 
The  Great  Days  of  Bagdad. 
Western  Asia  under  the  Seljuks. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Mongols. 
The  Turks  in  Western  Asia. 
Western  Asia  in  Our  Own  Time. 


Fifth  Grand  Division 
AFRICA 


The  African  Continent  forms  a  geographical  region  so  definite  and  intelligible  that  it  has  been  taken  by  itself 
as  forming  our  next  Grand  Division.  On  the  like  ground,  since  it  is  virtually  bisected  by  the  Equator,  it  has  been 
divided  into  two  main  portions  —  the  north  and  the  south. 

The  northern  portion  falls  into  four  clearly  marked  sections:  Egypt;  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean; the  Sahara,  with  the  Sudan  (that  is.  the  belt  which  stretches  eastward  up  to  Abyssinia  —  included  in  this 
section  —  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  inhabited  by  races  only  partly  negro);  and  the  next  belt,  almost  pure  negro, 
whose  southern  border  is  roughly  the  Equator. 

The  division  of  South  Africa  is  less  obvious,  since,  e.xcept  in  the  far  south,  which  is  not  negro  but  Hottentot, 
almost  the  whole  land  is  covered  by  kindred  tribes  of  Bantu  negroes.  Here  the  territorial  division  is  no  longer  funda- 
mental: its  place  is  taken  by  the  natural  division  into  an  account  of  the  native  peoples  and  states,  and  of  the  modern 
development  of  a  European  ascendency. 


EGYPT 

At  the  Dawn  of  History-. 

To  the  Time  of  the  Pyramid  Builders. 

The  Early  Dynasties. 

Great  Days  of  the  Old  Empire. 

Egypt  Magnificent  in  Ruin. 

A  Religious  Upheaval  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

The  Last  Dynasties. 

From  Alexander  to  Mahomet. 

Since  the  Ottoman  Conquest. 
Egypt  in  Our  Own  Times. 
The  Development  of  the  Sudan. 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Carthage  in  its  Grandeur  and  its  Downfall. 
Romans  in  North  Africa. 
Barbary  States  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Modern  Barbary  States. 


Abyssinia's  Mountain  Kingdom. 
The  Gold  Coast  and  Slave  Coast. 
From  the  Kamerun  to  the  Horn  of  Africa. 
The  Europeans  in  North  Mrica. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Yellow  Races  of  the  South-west. 
The  Kafifir  Peoples  of  the  South-cast. 
The  Arab  Settlements  on  the  E^st. 
Tribes  of  North  and  Central  ILast  Africa. 

British  and  Ditch  in  South  Africa 
Cape  Colony  and  Its  Expansion. 
The  War  and  Reconstruction. 
South  Africa  To-day. 

Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Germany  in  South 

Africa 
Madagascar  and  the  Mascarenes 


Europe:  First  Division 
To  THE  SUNDERING  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Until  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Era  the  history  of  Europe  means  in  effect  the  history 
of  just  so  much  as  fell  within  the  ken  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  other  words,  it  is  first  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  states  of  Greece,  of  that  Hellenism  which  still  remains  the  source  of  all  intellectual  life;  secondly,  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  expansion  of  the  Roman  dominion  which  taught  the  world  the  meaning  of  Public  Law ;  and 
thirdly,  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  as  an  organic  body.  Thus  we  shall  see  how  the  most  brilliant  of  all  civilisa- 
tions —  that  of  the  Greeks  —  came  into  being,  and  how  and  why  it  failed  to  maintain  —  hardly,  indeed,  acquired 
—  a  real  political  predominance,  though  it  remained  a  supreme  intellectual  influence.  And  next  we  shall  see  how 
an  Italian  city  acquired  first  local  leadership,  then  territorial  dominion,  and  finally  the  lordship  of  the  known  world. 
Lastly,  we  shall  see  new  barbaric  forces  crushing  in  upon  it,  and  destroying  its  fabric;  while  another  fabric  of  a 
new  order  —  the  Church  —  comes  into  being. 


FIRST     DIVISION  — EXJROPE     TO     THE 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

The  Dominance  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  Mediterranean  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Early  Peoples  of  South  and  Western 

Europe 
The  Ancient  Peoples  of  Greece. 
The  Early  Peoples  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
The  Kelts  and  their  Characteristics. 
Early  Peoples  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

The  Story  of  Ancient  Greece 
The  Heroic  or  Legendary  Age. 
The  Political  Development  of  Hellas. 
The  Golden  Age  of  Athens. 
Rivalry  of  the  Greek  States. 

Macedon 

The  Earlier  History  of  Macedon. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Making  of  His  Em- 
pire. 

The  Macedonian  Supremacy  and  the  Last  of 
Alexander's  Empire. 


The  Passing  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Hellenism:  A  General  Survey  of  Greek  Civilisa- 


The  Story  of  Ancient  Rome 
The  Beginnings  of  Ancient  Rome. 
The  Struggle  with  Carthage. 
The  Decline  of  the  Republic. 
Pompey  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Antony  and   Octavian,   and  the   Dawn  of  the 

Augustan  Age. 
Rome  under  Tiberius  Caesar. 
The  Degradation  of  the  Purple. 
Rome  Under  the  Good  Emperors. 
The   Reconstructed   Empire:  Constantine  under 

the  Banner  of  the  Cross. 
The  Coming  of  the  Goths. 
Why  Rome  Fell. 

The  Social  Fabric  of  the  Ancient  World 
The  Development  of  Slavery. 
Slavery  in  the  Ancient  Empires. 
Slavery  Among  the  Greeks  and  " 
The  Effects  of  the  Slave  System 


Europe:  Second  Division 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

From  the  Sundering  of  Rome  to  the  French  Revolution 

With  the  partition  of  the  "World  Empire"  of  Rome  into  East  and  West,  the  History  of  Europe  also  divides 
Into  two  main  streams;  not  indeed  without  their  points  of  contact,  but  following  distinct  courses  until  the  shock  of 
the  French  Revolution  brings  all  the  nations  of  Europe  into  closer  political  relations. 

In  our  next  division,  therefore,  we  trace  the  course  of  events  in  Eastern  Europe  during  this  period.  The  West 
Is  Latin,  Keltic,  Teutonic;  the  East  is  Greek,  MongoHan,  Slavonic.  At  first  its  history  is  that  of  the  Roman  Empire 
as  it  survived  in  the  East  —  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  Empire.  But  new  peoples  appear  on  the  scene  from  the  regions 
beyond  the  Danube,  whither  the  Roman  power  had  not  penetrated. 

These  are  in  part  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  origin:  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  then  Magyars  or  Hungarians;  in 
part  Aryan  Slavs;  southwards,  the  Serbs  and  Croatians;  the  Western  Slavs  or  Czechs  of  Bohemia;  the  Eastern  Slavs 
of  Poland  and  Russia.  Finally  come  the  Mongolian  Turks,  creating  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  single  aggressive 
Mohammedan  element  among  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  West. 


Byzantium 
Rise  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Civilisation  of  the  Early  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  Days  of  the  Image-Breakers. 
Byzantium  at  its  Zenith. 
Fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Ottoman  Empire 
The  Ottoman  Conquest  of  Byzantium. 
The  Shining  of  the  Cresent. 
The  Waning  of  the  Crescent. 

Armenia  and  the  Armenians 

The  Bulgarians 
The  Old  Bulgarian  Kingdom. 
The  Later  Bulgarian  Kingdom. 

The  Roumanians 
The  Struggles  of  the  Wallachian  Kingdom. 
The  Moldavian  People. 

The  Southern  Slavs 
The  Southern  Slav  Peoples. 
The  Servian  Era  of  Independence. 
Under  the  Heel  of  the  Turk. 


Hungary 
The  Magyars  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Hapsburg  Power  in  Hungary. 
German  Element  in  Hungary. 

The  Western  Slavs 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 
Bohemia  and  the  Reformation. 

Poland 
The  Old  Polish  Empire. 
Lithuania  to  the  Union  with  Poland. 
The  New  Dominion  of  Poland. 
The  Decline  of  Poland. 
The  Great  Days  of  Cossack  Power. 
The  Fall  of  Poland. 

Russia 
The  Beginning  of  the  Russian  Nation. 
Russia  Under  the  Mongols. 
The  Monarchs  of  Moscow. 
Peter  the  Great,  Founder  of  Modern  Russia. 
When  Women  Ruled  in  Russia. 
Rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Russia. 


Europe:  Third  Division 
WESTERN   EUROPE   IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

From  the  Sundering  of  ihe  Roman  Empire  to  the  Eve  of  the  Reformation. 


The  first  stage  in  the  general  treatment  of  Europe  allowed  u^  to  treat  ; 
to  the  Romans,  down  to  the  final  division  of  their  empire.  I'rom  that  point 
graphical  division  between  East  and  West  for  a  period  terminatini;  about  the 

Eastern  Europe  during  that  period  has  formed  a  single  division.  The 
of  detail  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe  requires  us  to  give  the  ijoriuil  two  dir 
The  first  brings  us  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ( 


nuch  of  the  continent  as  was  known 
)ecaine  necessary  to  introduce  a  geo- 
le  of  the  French  Revolution, 
ater  diversity  and  tlie  multiplication 
ns  —  mediaeval  and  post  medixval. 
nediately  preceding  the  Reformation. 


traced  the  .\pansion  of  he  Teutonic  wave  over  the  whole  area  and  its  partial  recession,  leaving  a  Latin- 
ised portion  and  a  Germanised  portion.  We  shall  see  the  development  of  nationalities  outside  the  empire:  among 
the  Latins,  French  and  Spanish;  among  the  Teutons,  Scandinavian  and  Britannic. 


GENfERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PERIOD 

The  Crusades. 

Passing  of  the  Age  of  Chivalr\-. 

The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Peoples  of  Western  Europe 
Origins  of  the  Teutons. 
Rising  Tide  of  Teuton  Power. 
The  Great  Teutonic  Deluge. 
Italy  and  the  Lombards. 
Rise  of  the  Prankish  Dominion. 
The  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Birtish  Isles. 
Spain  and  its  Conquerors. 
Great  Days  of  the  Northmen. 
Norway's  Rise  and  Fall. 

Development  of  the  N.'^tions 
Revival  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  Franconian  Emperors. 
The  Triumphs  of  Barbarossa. 
The  Germanic  Empiie. 
Fortunes  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
Maximilian  and  Imperial  Reform. 
German  Expansion  on  the  East. 

France 
France  under  the  Early  Capets. 
The  Last  of  the  Old  Capets. 
Evolution  of  Mediaeval  France. 
France  Under  the  Valois. 

The  Renaiss.\nce 
Its  Great  Men  and  Their  Achievements. 


The  British  Isles 
England  Before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  Norman  Period  in  England. 
England's  Angevin  Kings. 
The  Hundred  Years  War. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Scotland:  Its  Struggle  for  Independence. 
Robert  the  Bruce  and  What  He  did  for  Scotland. 
Beginnings  of  Irish  History. 

Italy 
End  of  Charlemagne's  Empire. 
German  Supremacy  in  Italy. 
Sicilian  Revolt  and  Spanish  Supremacy. 

Spanish  Peninsula 
Moorish  Ascendancy  in  Spain. 
The  Rising  Christian  Realms. 
Waning  of  the  Moorish  Power. 
The  Unification  of  Spain. 
Portugal  and  Her  Maritime  Triumphs. 

The  Crusades 
Birth  of  the  Crusade  Spirit.  . 
Story  of  the  First  Crusade. 
The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Saladin  and  the  Crusades. 
Why  the  Crusades  Failed. 

The  Social  Fabric  of  the  Mediaeval  W'orld 
Origin  of  the  Feudal  System. 
The  Chaos  of  the  Feudal  Age. 
Close  of  the  Feudal  .'\ge. 


Europe:  Fourth  Division 
WESTERN   EUROPE 

From  the  Reformation  to  the  French  Revolution 

When  our  second  division  of  Western  European  history  opens,  most  of  the  modern  nations  have  already  come 
into  being  The  Scandinavian  states  are  one  clearly  defined  group;  the  li.ntann.c  states  are  another,  and  are  already 
on  their  way  to  unification.    Spain  is  practically,  and  France  actually,  a  unity.    The  .\ustrian  House  is  just  completing 

?hat  conS  of  dor^inions  which  still  forms  what  we  call  the  Austrian  Empire.     Germany,  i^— - —  '" 

be  a  loose  confederation,  recognising  a  common  sovereign  only  i-  *  "  •-'•■•°='-  ■"'>" 


the  vaguest  manner,  and 


celled  oul  ntrappanagesorgreaTerPow^rrFornearbVcwo  hundred  years  the  ruler  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Austria 
fs  a  Hapsburg;  for  nearly  another  hundred  he  is  a  Bourbon  -  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  ■  ranee.  One  of  the  keys 
to  the  v-arious  complications  is  to  be  found  in  the  rivalry  of  these  two  great  Houses.  For  half  our  period,  another  key 
U  in  the  rivafr^^  the  two  types  of  religion  brought  into  being  by  the  Reformation;  for  the  second  half  another  is  m 
the  rivalry  of  the  colonising  nations  for  commercial  and  colonial  supremacy. 


The  Reformation  and  the  Wars  of  Religion. 
Ascendancy  and  Decline  of  the  Bourbons. 
Founding  of  England's  Colonial  Empire. 

The  Reformation  and  After 
Economic  Conditions  in  the  Empire  and  Europe. 
The  Problem  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Empire  under  Charles  V. 
Rise  and  Character  of  Spanish  Power. 


England  under  Henry  VIII. 

England  under  Edward  and  Mary. 

Spain  and  the  XctherJands. 

The  Spacious  Da\s  of  Elizitbeth.  _ 

France  under  Catherine  de  Medici. 

The  Empire  After  Charles  V. 

The  Thirty  \ears  War. 

The  France  of  Kichelieu  and  Mazarin. 

Decline  of  the  Spanish  Power. 


England  Under  Charles  I. 

Scotland  from  Flodden  to  the  Restoration. 

Ireland  before  the  Restoration.  , 

The  Scandinavian  States. 

Sweden  Under  the  Vasas. 

The  Founding  of  Prussia. 

The  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Grand  Monarque. 
Austria  and  the  Empire. 
England  and  the  Netherlands. 
France's  Wars  of  Aggression. 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Denmark's  Despotic  Monarchy. 
England's  Restored  Monarchy. 


The  Ending  of  the  Old  Order 
The  Bourbon  Powers  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Great  Hapsburg  Monarchy. 
The  Development  of  Prussia. 
Frederic  the  Great. 

The  Bourbon  Powers  and  Approach  of  Revolution. 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  War. 
Denmark's  Great  Era  of  Progress. 
Sweden's  Time  of  Strife. 

The  Commerce  of  Western  Europe 
Effects  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries. 
Competition  for  the  World's  Commerce. 
British  Maritime  Supremacy. 
The  Rise  of  European  Trade. 


I 


Europe:  Fifth  Division 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEONIC  ERA 

The  French  Revolution  is  an  event  —  if  we  may  legitimately  apply  that  term  to  a  series  of  occurences  extending 
oyer  five  years  —  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  definite  epoch,  the  moment  most  pregnant  of  change,  in  European 
history  since  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire;  unless  we  except  the  decade  following  Luther's  challenge  to 
Tetzel,  or  the  voyage  of  Columbus. 

The  French  Revolution  changed  the  social  order  of  half  the  continent  immediately,  though  its  work  in  that 
field  is  not  even  yet  completed.  And  it  also  caused,  though  it  did  not  at  once  effect,  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
political  order,  the  gradual  democratisation  of  governments,  the  ultimate  control  of  articulate  Public  Opinion  over 
State  policy.  But  besides  these  permanent  results  it  evoked  that  unique  phenomenon,  the  Napoleonic  Empire;  and 
by  doing  so  it  drew  the  Muscovite  Empire  more  definitely  than  before  into  the  main  current  of  Western  history,  so 
that  the  division  into  East  and  West,  which  we  have  hitherto  observed,  of  necessity  disappears. 

Thus  in  the  succeeding  pages  the  reader  will  follow  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  French  Monarchy,  the  Terror, 
the  Rise  of  Bonaparte,  the  Military  Dictatorship,  the  Empire  and  its  downfall;  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  the  story 
of  the  European  reaction,  succeeded  by  the  Nationalist  reorganisation  and  the  social  and  political  development  of 
popular  ascendancy. 


General  Survey  of  the  Period. 

The  Flight  of  the  King. 

The  Revolution  Triumphant. 

Under  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  Conquering  General  of  the  Directory. 

France  under  the  New  Despotism. 


Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  French.  *" 

How  Trafalgar  Changed  the  Face  of  the  World,, 
The  Settlement  of  Europe. 

Great   Britain  and   Ireland   in  the   Napoleonic 
Wars. 


Europe:  Sixth  Division 
THE  RE-MAKING  OF  EUROPE 


Following  immediately  after  Waterloo,  we  have  a  period  of  strong  reaction  against  the  political  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  period  in  which  the  claims  to  power  and  to  territory  of  "legitimate"  dynasties  are  looked  upon 
as  paramount,  while  the  control  of  the  Sovereign  People  and  demands  for  the  recognition  of  nationalities  are  held  in 
check,  though  Greece  attains  her  liberation  from  Turkey.  The  second  period  opens  and  closes  with  two  revolutions 
in  France  —  tire  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III. 

During  this  period  the  demands  of  Constitutionalism  and  of  Nationalism  are  fermenting,  Germany  in  particular 
making  futile  efforts  in  the  latter  direction.  The  third  period  coincides  with  that  of  the  Second  Empire  in  France, 
and  is  marked  by  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  triumph  of  German  nationalism  in  the  new  German  Empire,  con- 
summated by  the  Franco-German  war,  and  attended  by  the  establishment  of  the  Third  French  Republic. 

Finally  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  now  reconstructed  Europe  —  the  whole  narrative  having  interludes  asso- 
ciated with  the  modern  Eastern  Question  —  until  we  reach  our  own  day. 

Europe  after  Waterloo 
The  Great  Powers  in  Concord. 
The  British  Era  of  Reform. 
The  Restored  French  Monarchy. 
The  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 
Fall  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy. 
The  New  Revolutionary  Period. 
The  New  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  Spread  of  Liberalism. 


Prussia  Under  King  William  I. 

The  Prussian  Ascendancy. 

The  Decline  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  French  Empire. 

The  Birth  of  the  German  Empire. 

Scandinavia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Europe  in  Revolution 
The  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Italy's  Fruitless  Revolt. 
The  Hungarian  Rebellion. 
The  Second  Republic  in  France. 
Reaction  in  Central  Europe. 

The  Consolidation  of  the  Powers 
The  United  Kingdom  in  the  Mid- Victorian  Era. 
The  Second  Empire  of  France. 
The  Unification  of  Italy. 


Europe  Since  1871 
The  Close  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
Reaction  triumphant  in  Russia.  _ 
France  Under  the  Third  Republic. 
Minor  States  of  Western  Europe. 


The  Social  Question 
Britain's  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Chartism. 
The  Triumph  of  Trade  Unions. 
Social  Problems  in  France. 
Social  Democracy  in  Germany. 


Europe:  Seventh  Division 
THE  EUROPEAN   POWERS  TO-DAY 

and  a  Survey  of  the  British  Empire 

As  concerns  our  present  great  geographical  division  —  Europe  —  we  iiave  now  reached  the  last  historical  phase- 
It  remains  for  us  to  take  the  states  into  which  that  division  is  now  split  up.  to  give  an  account  of  their  present-day 
characteristics,  and  to  relate  the  present  with  the  past  and  the  immediate  future.  For  it  is  not  the  historian's  part  to> 
prophesy,  though  he  has  provided  the  data  for  prophetic  inductions,  within  very  circumscribed  limits. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  we  give  a  picture  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  prevailing,  first  of  all,  in  every 
Continental  state,  large  or  small,  from  Russia  to  Andorra,  dwelling  on  those  features  which  appear  to  be  of  the  strongest. 
In  each  individual  case. 

Finally,  we  turn  to  our  own  islands,  and  thence  digress  to  an  account  of  our  world-empire,  which  needs  to  be- 
treated  as  a  unity,  although  such  treatment  of  its  has  been  impossible  to  fit  into  our  continuous  narrative  of  world- 
history  built  up  on  a  geographical  basis.  For  it  is  the  history  of  an  expansion  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
picture  of  an  empire  whose  flag  is  planted  on  every  continent,  whose  dominion  in  every  continent  but  Europe  itself 
extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  claims  to  include,  metaphorically  at  least,  in  that  dominion  the  boundless  ocean  itself,. 


European  Powers  To-day 
Russia. 

The  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13. 
Austria-Hungary. 
Germany. 

Holland  and  Belguim. 
Switzerland. 
Italy. 
France. 
Spain. 
Portugal. 

The  ^andinavian  States. 
United  Kingdom. 


The  British  Empire 
The  Empire  in  the  Making. 
Slave  Trade  as  a  Factor  in  Colonial  Expansion. 
Colonies  Grown  from  Convict  Settlements. 
Wars  of  the  Empire. 
British  Conquests  in  the  East. 
Outposts  of  Empire. 
Great  Britain's  Inner  Empire. 
Parliaments  of  the  Outer  Empire. 
British  Expansion  in  Europe. 
British  Expansion  in  America, 
Britain's  Great  Indian  Empire. 
British  Expansion  in  Africa.    ' 


Seventh  Grand  Division 
AMERICA 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  grand  geographical  division  in  the  world's  history;  a  division  which,  as  far 
as  land  is  concerned,  includes  a  hemisphere.  But  its  written  history  covers  little  more  than  a  period  of  four  centuries, 
and  the  monumental  records  are  meagre  and  vague. 

In  it,  however,  we  include  what  anthropological  inquiry  can  tell  us  of  the  primitive  races  which  peopled  two- 
continents,  and  what  is  known  of  the  civilisations  which  came  into  being  during  our  European  "Middle  Ages." 

But  the  main  part  of  our  story  deals  with  the  expansion  of  the  dominion  of  one  European  people  in  the  southern 
and  central  portion  of  the  two  continents,  the  expansion  and  rivalry  of  two  other  European  peoples  in  the  northern 
portion,  the  supremacy  achieved  by  the  British  race,  and  the  development  of  the  twin  Powers  of  that  race  partly  under- 
the  Union  Jack  and  partly  under  the  Stars  and  Strips. 


THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

The  Atlantic  before  Columbus. 
The  Atlantic  after  Columbus. 

America  Before  Columbus 
WTicre  did  American  Man  Come  from? 
Prehistoric  South  America. 
American  Peoples  of  the  West. 

Ancient   Cr^ilisation   of   Centr.\l   America 

The  Land  and  the  Peoples. 

Remarkable  Civilisation  of  a  \anished  Race. 

End  of  the  Maya  Ci\^ilisation. 

Nahua  Religion  and  M\tholog>-. 

The  Rise  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  Mexican  Supremac}'. 

Nati\-e  Civilisations  of  South  America 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  \'anished  Races. 
Rise  of  the  Great  Inca  Kingdom. 
Last  Days  of  the  Inca  Kingdom. 


Discovery  of  America  and  the  Spanish 

Conquest 
The  Lure  of  the  Golden  East. 
The  DiscoN'ery  of  America. 
The  Coming  of  the  Conquistadors. 
The  Spanish  Conquest  of  Peru. 
Last  of  the  Spanish  Conquests. 

Spain's  Empire  in  America 
Organisation  of  the  Colonics. 
The  Jesuits  in  South  America. 
Spain's  Golden  Era  in  America. 
Spain's  Fight  for  Her  Empire. 

Independence  of  South  and  Central  America. 

Spain's  Colonies  in  Revolt. 

The  Liberation  of  the  South. 

The  Independent  South  since  the  Revolution. 

Mexico  and  its  Revolutions. 
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(1)  The  Selkirk  Settlement. 
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bility. It  is  a  worthy  binding  of  the  history,  one  which  we  believe 
would  be  the  first  choice  of  the  majority  of  our  subscribers  who  are 
able  to  see  and  compare  the  different  styles.  (See  Photograph  of 
this  set  on  back  cover.) 

The  full  morocco  binding  is  a  binding  De  Luxe  for  lovers  of 
books  who  wish  to  give  to  their  possessions  the  richest  and  handsomest 
dress  which  they  may  obtain.  The  full  morocco  set  of  THE  BOOK 
OF  HISTORY  is  a  genuine  addition  to  any  library,  even  those 
containing  the  finest  specimens  of  the  book-buyers'  art. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PAST  DAYS 

On  the  first  cover  page  is  a  stirring  picture  of  how  they  used  one 
of  the  great  engines  of  war  in  ancient  Rome.  They  were  might}'^ 
fighters,  the  Romans,  and  very  ingenious  at  making  machines.  They 
did  not  trust  to  their  spears,  or  swords  and  helmets,  or  to  bows  and 
arrows.  They  knew  how  to  launch  heavy  iron  darts;  and  they  had 
devices  for  throwing  glowing  balls  of  fire  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy 
—  Greek  fire,  as  it  was  called,  because  long  before  the  Romans  the 
Greeks  had  used  this  method  of  fighting,  very  strangely  like  the  fight- 
ing with  hand  grenades  and  burning  oil  in  the  trenches  of  Europe  now. 

It  was  this  fighting  strength  which  enabled  the  Roman  legions  to 
conquer  a  good  part  of  the  then  known  world,  extending  from  the 
north  of  present-day  England  far  into  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Romans 
were  more  than  mere  conquerors.  They  were  great  road  builders; 
and  some  of  the  old  Roman  roads  still  survive,  even  in  England.  And 
tliey  were  great  administrators,  and  knew  how  to  govern  conquered 
provinces  in  a  way  to  make  them  prosperous  and  flourishing.  And 
they  had  a  genius  for  law,  these  old  Romans,  and  their  codes  were  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  the  nations  since. 

This  great  empire  was  dismembered;  great  hordes  of  fierce  bar- 
barians, the  Goths  and  Huns  poured  in  from  the  north  and  cut  it  to 
pieces.    Out  of  the  ruins  sprang  modern  Europe. 

What  This  Work  Contains 

All  this,  and  how  the  Roman  Empire  came  to  be,  and  why  it  dis- 
appeared, is  fully  told  in  the  fascinating  World  History  which  this 
booklet  describes.  And  yet  it  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  this  work,  each  telling  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
development,  the  Cave  jNIen  and  the  life  of  the  Ancient  World,  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  rich  civilisations  of  Egypt  and  Babjdonia, 
the  splendour  of  Greece,  the  Bj'zantine  Empire  which  came  after  that 
of  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  which  came  after  that;  the 
Dark  Ages  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  the  Crusades,  the  Dawn 
of  a  New  Life  in  Europe,  the  Renaissance  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
modern  world ;  the  discovery  of  America,  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
earth,  the  peopling  of  new  continents,  the  life  of  the  great  Eastern 
World  with  the  vast  populations  of  China,  India  and  Japan. 

Not  to  know  this  tremendous  story  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  human  race.  Never  has  the  story  been  told  more  graph- 
ically, or  with  such  completeness  as  in  the  new  work  which  these  pages 
describe. 
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ALL  NATIONS!     ALL  TIMES!     ALL  CLIMES! 


In 

These 

Twelve 

Richly-Stored 

Volumes  of  the  New 

BOOK  OF  HISTORY 

you    have    a    fascinating 

PICTURE  OF  THE  WORLD 

from  the  pens  of  the  greatest  living  historians, 
and  told  and  re-told  in 

8,000  Illustrations,   Drawings   and   Color   Plates 

The  most  superbly  illustrated  History  of  the  World  ever  published 


